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A QUARTER CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


That educational development since 
the turning of the century has been 
rapid is common knowledge. How 
rapid it has been will be realized as 
never before by readers of the volume 
called Twenty-five Years of American 
Education, which is made up of a series 
of brief surveys of progress in education 
prepared in his honor by persons who 
have been students of Professor Paul 
Monroe at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Professor Monroe’s spe- 
cial field is the history of education and 
it was in this field, under his guidance, 
that a considerable number of those 
who are now the leading scientific stu- 
dents of education in America received 
their initial training in accurate meth- 
ods of research. Indeed, several of the 
contributors to this memorial volume 
are in the front ranks of leadership to- 
day. Henry Suzzallo introduces the 
book with an appreciation of Professor 
Monroe. Ellwood P. Cubberley sum- 
marizes twenty-five years of progress in 
public school administration. William 
H. Kilpatrick describes current tenden- 
cies in educational philosophy. Charles 
L. Robbins deals with elementary 


education, Alexander J. Inglis with sec- 
ondary education. Edward H. Reisner 
paints the general historical background 
from 1897 to 1922. Fletcher Harper 
Swift treats public school finance; Jesse 
B. Sears, tests and measurements; 
Daniel B. Leary, educational psychol- 
ogy; W. Thomas Woody, vocational 
education ; Willystine Goodsell, the edu- 
cation of women; Edgar W. Knight, 
education in the South; and Stuart G. 
Noble, the education of the negro. 
Education in our Possessions is not for- 
gotten: J. J. Osuna reports for Porto 
Rico and Gildo Masso for the Philippine 
Islands. I. L. Kandel, associated with 
Professor Monroe in the compiling of 
the well-known Cyclopedia of Education, 
acted as editor and wrote by no means 
the least valuable chapter in the book, 
that on the university study of educa- 
tion. 

Readers of this JOURNAL will doubt- 
less be interested most of all in the 
treatment of the development of 
method, by William A. Maddox, Presi- 
dent of Rockford College. He first 
describes traditional practices and 
traces the rise of a new education, which 
grew out of a new psychology, a new 
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sociology, and the newly developed bio- 
logical sciences. He evaluates the Her- 
bartian contribution, the work of 
Froebel, and the far-reaching influence 
of John Dewey. The rise of interest in 
curriculum-making he traces from the 
pioneer efforts of Charles and Frank 
McMurry down to the present, when 
everybody is taking a hand. Finally 
he devotes the space which it deserves 
to an exposition of the Project Method 
as derived by Professor Kilpatrick and 
others from the teachings of Dewey 
and Thorndike. In this connection he 
notes the importance of the founding of 
the JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL METHOD 
but gives the year in which the first 
meeting of the National Conference 
occurred as 1917 instead of 1921. 
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The record of the first quarter of the 
century is inspiring. No one can ex- 
amine it without a feeling of satisfac- 
tion, arising from the fact that here we 
have in a just and balanced view an ac- 
count of how education definitely 
passed over into the realm of the social 
sciences and attained a technique of 
investigation appropriate to it. Even 
more important, if possible, it became 
possessed of a philosophy well calcu- 
lated to shape our school practice in 
accordance with democratic ideals. 
And it is besides far advanced in the 
direction of fundamental concepts of 
method, arising from both psychology 
and philosophy, which are worthy to 
serve as the basis for a new and fit 
American technique. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN TEACHING BEGINNING READING 
IN A SOCIALLY ORGANIZED CLASSROOM 


HANNAH MARKS 
Lloyd Street School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


THE PROBLEM 


In teaching beginning reading it is 
too often the teacher who does the work 
and the driving in her attempt to make 
lessons interesting and impressive. To 
be most successful, the method must be 
one in which the teacher is the guide 
and the child is the worker, whose 
own urge pushes him onward from one 
successful step to the next. 

This experiment was conducted to 
ascertain whether freedom, in an en- 
vironment based on the instincts and 
interests of childhood, produced initia- 
tive and independence in learning to 
read, and whether reading habits can 


be acquired with a maximum of effort 
on the part of the child. It covered a 
period of two semesters, the 1-B and 
1-A of the first grade, with the summer 


vacation intervening, and extended 
from February, 1922, to February, 
1923. 


EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 


The room was equipped with kinder- 
garten tables, 22’’ x 36’, and chairs. 
On each table was a coverless painted 
cigar box, and under the box was an 
envelope for papers. A set of four-foot 
shelves held various materials, which 
may be classified somewhat as follows: 
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1. Materials which lead to an actual need for 
reading: 

a. Labeled chalk boxes hung under the 
windows for chalk, pencils, scissors, 
etc. 

b. Labeled sets of materials: animal cards, 
picture cards, word cards, a, b, c 
printed letters. 

c. Labeled boxes, similar in appearance, for 
crayons, sorted into colors, and for 
various kinds of paper. 

d. The child’s name in his books, on his 
envelope. 

2. Materials which lead to a desire to learn to 
read: 

a. Labeled boxes of wooden A-B-C’s, 
wooden numbers, rubber balls, ten 
pins, brownie stamps, printing sets. 

b. Celluloid animals and a label for each. 

c. A calendar. 

d. Miscellaneous signs suggested by the chil- 
dren: 

KEEP SMILING. 
ZONE OF QUIET. 
RAILROAD CROSSING. 

e. Miscellaneous reminder signs on the 
cloakroom door: 

BrinGc Your LiBrAryY Books. 
RuBBERS! 

f. Bulletin board. 

g. Mounted pictures with the names printed 
on the mounts. 

3. Materials to improve the child’s speed and 
comprehension: 

a. Cards: sentence, phrase, word. 

b. Lists of printed words, lists of printed 
phrases. 

c. Matching games: nursery rhymes, pic- 
ture cards with stories, word ladders. 

d. Silent reading games. 

e. A record of the vocabulary acquired. 

4. Materials which assist in furnishing a back- 
ground of experiences: 

a. Mounted pictures of many and varied 
experiences. 

b. Picture books, story books. 

c. Materials used in industrial arts. 

d. The general organization of the room. 

(1) It necessitated independence and in- 
itiative on the part of the child in order to 
get the materials which he desired to use. 
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(2) It furnished situations demanding 
adaptability, unselfishness, responsibility. 

(3) Three children at a table meant varied 
social contacts. 


THE CLASS 


The class originally consisted of 
thirty-six children. Five were later 
transferred to other schools and two 
were out for prolonged periods on ac- 
count of illness. The results discussed 
in this paper are based upon the re- 
maining twenty-nine children. Owing 
to crowded conditions, the class was 
placed on a half-time basis, attending 
afternoons only. The children came 
from modest but well-kept homes. 
The parents of approximately half 
were foreign-born. In nearly every 
case, either the parents or grand- 
parents were foreign-born. The pre- 
vailing nationalities were German and 
Russian. : 

The Pressey Primer Scale was used 
as a measure of intelligence. The test 
was given in October, with the results 
as shown in Table I. 























TABLE I 
7 = 
Score | No. Pupils |} Score | No. Pupils 
0-49 oO 70-74 | 8 
50-54 I 7-79 | 5 
55-59 2 80-84 | o 
60-64 4 85-89 | I 
65-69 8 — 
| Total 29 
} | 
! 
PN ND fo ia ela kG ance Aeon wea wie 69.7 
DIES ois cba Sonne aad wadas'ets 7.0 
Pressey Norm Age7...............-. 58.9 
Pressey Norm Age8................. 67.6 
Pressey Norm Gradel............... 45.3 
Pressey Norm Grade 2............... 62 


Pressey Norm 
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TABLE II—TEACHER’S RATING OF PROGRESS 








Month of Rating | 





| | 
No. Months in Grade | Rapid | Normal | Slow 

| | 

| | a 
ssc oiseny cperminani da sncieaisra suet 2 | Oo 22 7 
BNE eto ot are enone Greauareastiecereroiea 5 | 8 | 7 
RNIN octal eb natcts Sascya, sipieians.aiey a 4 | 14 | I 4 
MMR ooo acl airs cave yiiaie Riese eras 10 26 4 te) 

| | 





On the basis of the test results the 
class appears to have been somewhat 
above the average. In the writer's 
judgment, made at the beginning of the 
experiment, the class was of average 
intelligence. How much the training 
given in the course of the experiment 
influenced the results on this test it is 
impossible to say. Evidence of those 
who have used such tests extensively 
indicates that they are influenced to a 
considerable extent by training, and 
that they do not measure native intel- 
ligence purely.! 

At the end of the second month, 
twenty-two of the children were rated 
as progressing normally, while seven 
were thought to be making slow prog- 
ress. The teacher’s ratings for progress 
in school activities made at various 
intervals are shown in Table II. 


READING OBJECTIVES 


In discussing the objectives followed 
in teaching reading to this class, the 
writer is omitting those essential in the 
teaching of reading in every grade, and 
naming only those for which there is 
felt a specific need in establishing the 
fundamental reading habits. They are: 


1. To provide the child with a rich background 
of experiences by which to interpret what is read. 


2. To guide the child to express meanings and 
experiences easily, accurately, and in good Eng- 
lish. 

3. To lead the child to form habits of inde- 
pendence and initiative in acquiring a reading 
vocabulary based upon his speaking vocabulary. 

4. To teach the child to read accurately, with 
comprehension, and at a fair rate of speed. 


THE METHOD USED 
1. General Outline. 


The following indicates the general 
nature of the method employed. Adap- 
tations were made according to the 
various stages of progress. 


1. Five or six readers, based on the interests of 
childhood and expressed in its vocabulary, were 
selected. 

2. A list of words contained in the readers was 
compiled. Unfamiliar words were used in con- 
versation to make them a part of the child’s 
vocabulary. 

3. From ten to fifteen words were chosen in the 
order in which the child would need them. Large 
mounted pictures were selected for the children to 
name. In doing this, the teacher guided the 
children to use the words. 

4. In discussing the meanings of pictures, the 
children were informed what words they were to 
learn with each, so that they might have definite 
purposes in naming the pictures. They sug- 
gested names, the group finally choosing the one 
which expressed the picture’s meaning in the best 
English. 

5. The names of pictures at first consisted of 
as few words as possible. As the child’s eye 


1 This is borne out by a statement of Dr. W. W. Theisen, assistant superintendent of schools, Milwaukee, to the writer. 
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became trained to recognize units of greater 
lengths, the length of the names increased. 

6. Nouns and verbs, when possible, were 
taught by word labels of pictures, or of the ob- 
jects themselves, besides being used in the naming 
of pictures. 

7. A picture name usually consisted of a known 
part and a word or words the children needed to 
learn, é. g.: 

Words known: play, sand. 

Words to be learned: we, in. 

Name of picture: We play in the sand. 

Units of recognition: We play, in_ the 
sand. 

When the children were able to recognize the 
names of the pictures by their association with 
the pictures, the new words, printed on cards, 
were matched with the words in the picture 
names. The child then read the name silently 
and discovered what his word was. 

g. A game or series of games for the attainment 
and test of skill in the recognition of the words 
was played.! 

10. Subject matter containing the vocabulary 
acquired was read, e. g.: phrase cards, sentence 
cards, reading charts, silent reading games, 
readers. 

Note.—This procedure does not indicate that 
every word acquired was thus presented, but 
that it was used as a means of establishing a 
basic vocabulary for a large group of varying 
abilities. 

11. A period each day was devoted to supple- 
mentary reading. 

12. A period each week was devoted to library 
books. In this period and when other suitable 
occasions presented themselves, the children 
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read something they had enjoyed in their books, 
to the class. 


In the judgment of the writer, ex- 
pressing meanings in the naming of 
pictures builds up desirable attitudes 
toward reading matter. Children are 
led to feel that reading matter is an 
expression of meanings and that we 
read to get meanings. The method 
used aimed at all times to place the re- 
sponsibility for learning the words upon 
the child, while the responsibility for 
guiding the method and progress rested 
upon the teacher. 


2. Silent Reading Instruction. 


From the above outline it will be seen 
that the method was based on reading 
silently for meaning. The various ma- 
terials with which the room is equipped 
are based on the principles of silent 
reading instruction and supplement the 
usual class work in reading from the 
beginning. Besides these, many de- 
vices and games are used, among which 
are: 


1. Following directions: Draw, sing. Later: 


Draw a ball. Sing ‘‘ Baby Dear.” 
2. Answering questions: 
a. General information: How old are you? 
b. Yes or no: Can you read? 
c. Action response: How does a cat drink? 


TABLE IJI—ComPaARISON OF HAGGERTY SIGMA I STANDARDS WITH RESULTS OBTAINED 














Test I Test 2 Test I Test 2 
Grade 1 | Grade 2 | Grade 1 | Grade 2 || Age 7 | Age 8 | Age 7 | Age 8 
Standard medians. ... 4 12 8 6 12 4 7 
Class medians........ 14.1 12.8 14.1 12.8 
































1 See Projects and Games in the Primary Grades, published by the Board of School Directors, Milwaukee. 
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3. 


4. 


5. 
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d. Choose the right card: 
What can a fish do? 
Omissions: 
Today is 
school. 
Word cards placed to form a sentence 
with one or more omitted. 
The child inserts the card or cards to com- 
plete a meaning. 
Games with two corresponding sets of cards. 
The child chooses a card from one set and 
matches it frorn the other. 


Swim, wet, long. 


oie eeinatne "PUB ISD ooivee cece 











Set One Set Two 
| Baa, baa. | | a sheep | 
| Take me, mamma. | | a baby ! 





This game may be played by hiding 
things in hanging bags on which signs are 
fastened. 





| I swim in my fur coat. 








| I keep your hands warm. 











| a seal | | a bear | 








| mittens | | a dog | 





Singing games. 
a. The Farmer in the Dell. 

After the children know the song, cards 
are labeled: farmer, dell, wife, etc. The 
farmer card is hung on a boy, who takes the 
center of the circle, and the wife card on a 
girl, etc. This alternation brings boys and 
girls into the game. The song is sung, each 
choosing, as it dictates. 

b. The Mulberry Bush. 
c. The Holiday. 

After the children know the games, the 
teacher prints variations on cards. 

The Mulberry Bush variations: 





This is the way 
We brush our teeth. 








This is the way 
We carry our books. - 














The Holiday variations: 





We will take 
our rubber balls. 








We will buy 
some ice cream cones. 











The cards are distributed, the children 
form a circle, and sing the song. At the 
proper time a child with a card steps into 
the circle and turns around so all have a 
chance to read. The content is sung and 
dramatized. 


3. Phonics. 


Phonics was introduced when a 
phonetic need was felt. Drill was for 
the purpose of using phonic habits 
acquired when there was confusion of 
similar words or poor pronunciation, 
and for encouraging independence in 
discovering an unknown word. It was 
taught several days a week in short 
periods set aside for that purpose and 
in the word drill period. It was avoided 
during the process of reading, except at 
such times when its use did not inter- 
fere with thought-getting. 

At the end of the year the children 
were able to use the short sounds of the 
vowels, the sounds of most of the con- 
sonants, and such combinations as ch, 
sh, wh, th, ay, ing, ight, ee, and others 
which appeared with sufficient fre- 
quency in the readers used, to teach 
themselves. The habit of grouping 
words according to similarities and re- 
semblances was stressed in preference 
to the formation of phonic habits by 
rules, most of which have contradic- 
tions. 

RESULTS 


The results of teaching reading in 
a socially organized classroom were 
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T. C. B. F. TasLE—Grabe I, LLoyd STREET SCHOOL, MILWAUKEE, JANUARY, 1923 
Tenth Month in Grade 
rr a ae ee 
| 
i , \ | Pressy | Haggerty | 
Teacher's Vrs ¥ ; | Primer | Sigma I Ti | Te Ci | Cr Bi Br Fe 
Rating | Yrs. Mos. Intell. Total | 
| ime | | 
2 z 2 ve a 
1 6-8 87 | 29 44 | 34 | 5.4 | 3.6 | 84] 74] 40 
2 6-9 Fs 32 ao | of 3-38 | 4.2 | 74 76) 52 
3 7-0 68 29 28 | 34 2.6 | 3.6 | 64 70 56 
4 7S 71 a1 30 | 36 25 5 20 j 59 65 | 56 
5 7-0 635 25 28 | 33 2.6 | 3.4 | 64 | 69 | 55 
6 7-1 71 31 30 | 36 2.8 | 4.0 | 65 71 | 56 
7 6-11 76 25 35 | 30 3.8. | 23 72 67 | 45 
8 6-8 69 30 20. | 35 Be § 3.8 69 75 | 56 
9 7-0 77 25 35 30 3.5 2.8 71 66 | 45 
10 6-9 68 30 28 26 | 2.6 | 3.8 67 | v4 | 57 
ie = a* a ae a. ao =e 
II 6-8 7 31 33 36 | 3.4 | 4.0 73| 76) 53 
12 a 76 23 35 29 | 3.8 2.9 66 | 60 | 44 
13 7-2 71 24 30 29 | 2.8 27 | Se 63 | 49 
14 6-10 71 27 30 32 | 2.8 4.2 68 70 | 52 
15 6-9 64 13 25 99 6 { «62.3 ‘7 64 58 44 
16 6-7 79 26 37 31 | 4.2 3.0 78 72 44 
17 6-11 64 31 25 | 30 | 2.3 4.0 | 62 73 | oI 
18 6-I1 73 26 32 31 | 3.2 5 | 69 68 49 
19 7-0 73 her 32 23 3.2 2.2 68 59 | 41 
20 7-5 66 20 26 26 2.4 2.4. | 57 57 50 
21 6-7 67 2 27 29 2.5 2.7 | 68| 7o| 52 
22 7-2 67 19 27 i 2:55 | 2.3 61} 59] 48 
23 7-2 67 2 27 | 29 2.5 | 2.7 | 61} 63] §2 
24 io 50 31 13 30 cs | 4.0 | 44 67 | 73 
25 6-6 72 28 31 33 | 3.0 3-4 | 73|- 75 52 
20 6-7 56 19 18 25 |- 1.6 | 2.3 59 | 66 | 57 
| | 
27 7-9 61 2 2 | = 20 | 2.7 50| 57] 57 
28 7-3 57 19 19 | 25 1.7 | 2.3 52| 58| 56 
209 75 62 14 23 | 20 2.1 | 1.8 | 5s4| 51] - 
7 ; nee a ‘ea seen | a 
Tit RCRDEG NEES soars cis oS Swe Wiage ee Soa ee aS aanons 82.3 | 89.0 | 1880 | 1929 | 1499 
MMI rc osc cose ose haa oe Kes Oak Ba A ane ai aOR 2.3 |} 3.2 | Gs | 67 | 52 
PINE ceca ene Sine Sh ae SIAR SSI eSB Asc Bigham e 1313.5 1 @ 50 50 





judged from scores obtained on the 
Haggerty Achievement Reading Tests, 
from the teacher’s rating of the progress 
made during the ten months in the 
grade, as shown in Table II, and from 
a composite of results as shown in the 
T. C. B. F. Table.! 

The tests were given at the comple- 
tion of the work of the grade with the 


1 How to Experiment in Education, by W. A. McCall. 


results as shown in Table III, and in 
the T. C. B. F. Table. The minimum 
number of readers read during the 1-A 
semester was fourteen. 

The influence of the year’s work on 
the characters of the children was 
judged from their attitudes toward the 
school activities and from the character 
habits formed. 


Macmillan Co., 1923. 
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The spontaneity and joy with which 
each attacked his daily program was 
particularly noticeable to interested 
observers. In almost all cases there 
was acquired a strong sense of respon- 
sibility, initiation, and independence. 
Each had, to a greater or less degree, 
formed habits of co6peration, adapt- 
ability, helpfulness, and consideration 
toward fellow workers. 

The T. C. B. F. Table shows the 
mean for Ci to be 2.8, while the norm 
The class is 1.3 above the 
norm. It shows the mean for Cr to be 
3.1, while the norm is 1.5. The class 
is, therefore, 1.6 above the norm. Bi, 
Br, Fe are 15, 17, and 2 respectively 
above the norm, which is 50 in each 
case. The writer feels, therefore, that 
the results were attained through a 
maximum of effort in almost every 
case. 


is 1.5. 


PLAN OF CLASS MANAGEMENT 


The influence of the social organiza- 
tion of the room was a decided factor 
in the progress made by the class. The 
child was obliged to take the initiative 
and become independent in order to 
get and select his materials, table, and 
chair. In order to use the materials, 
there was felt a need to read the labels. 
As there were usually three at a table, 
the child had the advantage of judging 
the merits of others’ work. One good 
worker at a table served as an incentive 
to the others. Freedom in expression 
of opinions encouraged social approval 
and disapproval. Each child felt a 
responsibility for his program of the 
day’s work. Voluntary groups formed 
at the various activities in which they 
were most interested. 
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With the movable equipment, it was 
possible to form groups of various 
kinds and sizes. Several tables were 
put together to accommodate a larger 
group. The children formed circles 
with their chairs and worked in differ- 
ent parts of the room. 

The large floor space available when 
the children stacked the tables was 
used for the many and diverse games 
in the day’s program. It permitted 
the children to gather for discussions. 
There was ample space in which to 
empty the boxes of wooden letters and 
numbers, so that groups of children 
could use them. 

The absence of desks necessitated 
marking the child’s materials with his 
name. This was printed on some and 
written on others by the teacher. As 
there were three at a table and each was 
anxious for his own, there was a des- 
perate urge to learn to read the names. 
The table of library books, and the 
table of celluloid animals with their 
labels, afforded activities for the child’s 
optional time. 


FINAL OBSERVATIONS 


The writer has experimented with 
first grades in informally organized 
rooms of from twenty-eight to forty- 
eight pupils. She feels that thirty-six 
is the maximum number that can be 
successfully handled by one teacher and 
that the ideal number is from twenty- 
five to thirty. 

Whether or not a teacher of limited 
experience can take charge of an in- 
formally organized room depends upon 
the teacher, the supervisory support, 
and the class of children. Observa- 
tions lead one to say that problems are 
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sO numerous with the inexperienced 
teacher that it seems economical in 
time and effort for her to solve those of 
the organization that will bring the 
best results. The beginner would need 
to limit the socialization and the 
amount of freedom until she has had 
more opportunity to study the other 
problems. 

For the experienced teacher who has 
a desire to change from the formal to 
the more social type of classroom, it 
would seem wise not to plunge into a 
complete reorganization, but rather to 
socialize the formal desk-equipped room 
to its utmost possibilities, then to 
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change to the chairs and tables, and 
continue, one step at a time, toward 
securing initiative and independence 
on the part of the pupils. This will 
give her time to eliminate her old ideas 
of a well-disciplined room and its peace- 
fully silent rows of children, usually 
with quiet bodies and wandering minds. 
It will enable her gradually to adjust 
herself to a new idea of a well-disci- 
plined room, one in which there are 
busy, buzzing, happy, natural six- and 
seven-year-olds, too intent on present 
interests and too anxious about those 
which are waiting, to be inactive at 
any time but during a rest period. 


ENGLISH AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN THE HIGH SCHOOL!’ 


Tuomas W. GOSLING 


Superintendent of Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 


In broadening its curriculum and 
liberalizing its courses of study the 
American high school has done much to 
fit its offerings to individual needs. It 
has not done so much, however, to cul- 
tivate the ideal of social service. Conse- 
quently, while the number of persons 
who receive a high-school education is 
increasing rapidly, crimes against so- 
ciety continue to shock us by their 
frequency and their brutality. At the 
same time prosperity has enriched the 
nation and has colored our life with 
pigments of gold. The connection be- 
tween education and wholesome living 
has not been sufficiently intimate to fill 
us with a sense of satisfaction. 

It is high time for a redirection of 
the energies of our people. We have 


1 All rights reserved by the author. 


achieved enough in the accumulation of 
wealth to warrant us in taking a rest 
from our labors while we take time to 
view the pathway of our soul’s progress 
to higher things. When we do this we 
shall be fortunate if we do not find our- 
selves in the position of the mountain 
climber who, after scaling the heights of 
his ambition, looks down and finds to 
his dismay that he is out of reach of 
home and friends and peace. 

The many thousands of boys and 
girls who annually enter our high 
schools have only vague ideas of the 
real meaning of the experiences through 
which they are about to pass. Those 
who come of their own free will are 
hungering for something commonly 
called an education, but they do not 
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know what this education is or how it is 
to be acquired. Those who come only 
under the compulsion of law, or of pa- 
rental authority, put but little heart 
into their work and have but little con- 
cern over the outcome. The purposes 
which both the willing and the unwilling 
read into the educational process are 
determined for the most part by the 
ideals of the families to which they be- 
long. The problem of unifying diver- 
gent interests and purposes is almost too 
large for comprehension, but the prob- 
lem must be understood and it must be 
solved. 

The development of personality and 
the direction of personality to social 
ends are the great need of the times. 
Here lies the opportunity for the teacher 
of English and for the teacher of the 
other Through the 
study of English, personality may be 
unfolded and released; by means of his- 
tory, geography, ethics, civics, eco- 
nomics, political science, and sociology 
this personality may express itself in 
ways that are profitable for society. It 
is not enough that education shall be- 
come universal; there must be a particu- 
lar type of education which shall fit our 
boys and girls for living in and for par- 
ticipating in a kind of social, economic, 
and political organization which has no 
counterpart anywhere. The defect in- 
herent in the successful performance of 
this task is that we shall convention- 
alize conduct so thoroughly that only a 
dead level of mediocrity can be attained. 
Against this fatal result our high schools 
must contend with all the vigor they 
can command. 

One condition upon which high school 
teachers may become leaders in estab- 


social sciences. 
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lishing higher ideals in our national life 
is to concentrate their energies upon 
large instead of small issues. Small 
things have their place, but they have 
no right to a monopoly of attention. 
When a youth is hungering for a sympa- 
thetic interpretation of some of his 
problems and the teacher gives him in- 
stead a hard drill upon the correct use of 
the comma in parenthetical phrases or 
clauses, there is small wonder that ‘the 
hungry sheep look up and are not fed.” 

In a recent a well-known 
teacher of English made the statement 
that not over two per cent of our people 
can use standard English correctly. If 
we attempt to make the ninety-eight 
per cent conform to the standard of the 
two per cent, we shall fritter away our 
time and our energies upon a task which 
never can be accomplished. In a fluid 
and living language like English, no 
narrow and rigid standard can long be 
maintained. 

The duty of the high school is to take 
imperfect and immature boys and girls, 
to confirm and to strengthen them in all 
goodness, and to open their eyes to a 
new vision and a new interpretation of 
the world. The liberal studies, such as 
literature and the social sciences, lend 
themselves admirably to the perform- 
ance of thisduty. To be of most value, 
however, they must be taught liberally 
and not narrowly. 

The need for the development of 
personality and of individuality is 
shown most clearly in those instances 
where the tyranny of the group is most 
effective. The youth of scholarly tend- 


address 


encies is quite lonesome in the midst of 
the crowd which frowns on scholarship. 
The man of careful speech senses the 
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demand for the use of expletives if he 
would be heard. To be of the crowd, 
one must think and act with the crowd. 
Now this compulsory conformity is of 
all things the most dangerous to prog- 
Intolerance, bigotry, mob vio- 
lence, and anarchy are hovering near 
the spot where personality is sub- 
merged. 

A sense of balance and of proportion, 
of course, must always be preserved. 
There are wholesome as well as un- 
wholesome conventions. The integrity 
of society must be maintained against 
the willful or the capricious who would 
destroy it. Where to draw the line 
between the free play of personality on 
the one hand and the mass conscription 
of thought and of action on the other is 
a nice matter of judgment. 

How is judgment to be cultivated in 
boys and girls of high school age? 
Without disparaging in any way the 
excellence of mathematics and of the 
natural sciences for specific contribu- 
tions to education, it is not too much to 
say that English and the social sciences 
have unique value because they do not 
demand that the student reason from 
certain premises to an irrefutable con- 
clusion, but rather that the student 
weigh and balance and judge and reach 
that conclusion which among many that 
are good seems to him to be the best. 
The problems of life are mainly prob- 
lems of judgment. By no means are we 
always sure that our decisions will be 
for the best. Mathematical precision 
is not always possible. In difficult 
situations our best resource is well- 
trained judgment, which is a complex of 
previous experience and of constructive 
imagination. 


ress. 
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While our high schools very properly 
make use of the many fields of knowl- 
edge for the purpose of meeting the 
needs of individual pupils, they should 
not ignore the fact that in a certain 
liberal sense they all are vocational 
schools. They are teaching boys and 
girls how to live well now and how to 
take their places later on in a commu- 
nity of adults who choose to conform to 
a set of standards that have historic 
sanctions. The public does not spend 
annually many millions of dollars upon 
secondary education for the purpose of 
giving the beneficiaries an easier time in 
life than they could have otherwise. 
Public secondary education is not a 
privilege or a luxury which the tax- 
payers supply without expectation of 
return. There is grave objection to the 
policy of attracting students to high 
school by giving them statistical proof 
of the fact that every day of their sec- 
ondary education has a money value in 
excess of that which the less fortunate 
can earn. ‘Teachers and school execu- 
tives deprecate the materialistic tenden- 
cies of America and yet by their own 
words and deeds they frequently in- 
tensify the competition for pelf and 
power. When students are rightly in- 
formed, they will know that the public 
gives them a high-school education, not 
as a privilege to be enjoyed for their own 
satisfaction and gain, but as an obli- 
gation to be returned by self-denial and 
service. 

Our high schools cannot fulfill their 
mission until the ideal of social service 
permeates all teaching and al! learning. 
No teacher can afford to ignore it. 
Every study may contribute to it. In 
this sense every study is a social study. 
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Teaching and tearning are good in 
proportion to the social effect they 
produce. ‘How does he use his knowl- 
edge?” is a more significant question 
about any man than the other question 
more frequently asked, ‘‘How much 
does he know?”’ So long as the empha- 
sis is upon knowledge for its own sake, 
high schools will continue to send out 
socially inefficient and derelict mem- 
bers into the stream of community 
life. 

Secondary education is in need of 
some kind of integration of studies. 
Isolated compartments or specialized 
fields of knowledge have not produced 
the results that were expected. For 
example, that kind of teaching of Eng- 
lish which causes a boy at the end of his 
high-school course to dislike the classics 
thoroughly has failed miserably to 
accomplish its purpose. If in trying 
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to teach the minimum essentials of 
grammar we have ignored the mini- 
mum essentials of the boy, the effect of 
our effort is negative. 

The new curriculum-making gives 
promise of purposeful planning of 
courses so that all materials of study 
will have some bearing upon the social 
aim of the high school. In the new 
curriculum boys and girls will loom 
larger than the materials of knowledge, 
for these materials will be merely the 
food by which boys and girls may grow 
to the stature of men and women — 
citizens of our great commonwealth. 
English is the food for reflection, for 
imagination, for idealism, for release of 
personality from all the fetters that bind 
it. The social studies are closely in- 
tegrated with English in directing the 
growing, expanding, free personality 
into practical social service. 











MAKING THE COURSE OF STUDY' 
A. S. BARR 


Assistant Director in Charge of Supervision, Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 


To analyze the political, economical, 
social, intellectual, and spiritual prob- 
lems of the world today in terms of 
training needs, to group these needs 
into the several fields of iearning — 
health, citizenship, language, etc. — 
and to select activities of graded diffi- 
culties, interesting and worth while for 
the development of these abilities, is 
the task of the curriculum builder. 
Tremendous as this task is, the making 
of Courses of Study with their lists of 
objectives, standards of attainment, 
methods, references, visual aids, stand- 
ardized equipment, type lessons, etc., 
require for their making probably an 
even greater outlay of human effort. 
There was a time when course-of-study- 
making was much simpler and _ less 
exacting than it is today. Present 
standards demand, however, materials 
that are exceedingly accurate as judged 
by the subject specialists, materials 
that are practical as demonstrated by 
actual classroom use, and materials 
that are pedagogically sound as judged 
by the best scientific principles of 
education. To produce such material 
requires the most painstaking detailed 
work of many people. 

It will be the purpose of this discus- 
sion to give a general outline of the 
entire procedure of course-of-study- 
making, and to include a brief state- 
ment of curriculum construction for 
the guidance of those engaged in the 
coéperative development of materials 
for classroom use. 


1 All rights reserved by the author. 
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I. STEPS IN CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION 

1. Select from the major fields of 
human activities one or more divisions 
for study and analysis. The steps 
in scientific curriculum-making are of 
such an intricate nature that persons 
choosing to work in the field should be 
warned against the danger of attempt- 
ing to cover a large range of human 
activities in any one study. 

2. There are three accepted methods 
of determining educational objectives 
through social analysis: (1) The method 
of analysis, by which a given field of 
human endeavor is broken up into its 
numerous specific activities and the 
abilities essential to the performance of 
these activities; (2) the method of errors, 
a method of analysis by which the 
shortcomings of society are listed for 
specific training; (3) the method of agree- 
ment, the study of the lives of successful 
personages of successful institutions, 
etc., for the principles, practices, and 
knowledges essential to success. 

3. An analysis of the individual for 
those mental characteristics, abilities, 
and interests that characterize human 
behavior. The qualities here referred 
to are psychological and individual as 
opposed to the sociological objectives 
derived from an analysis of society. 
They are the mental non-social, uni- 
versally desirable qualities characteris- 
tic of human activities and fundamental 
to child training. 

4. The determination of those uni- 
versal personal qualities (ideals) that 
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should characterize man’s activities 
regardless of age, sex, race, vocation, 
social status, or nationality. These are 
the social standards for judging human 
action, such as honesty, open-minded- 
ness, self-sacrifice, etc. 

5. A study of the activities of child 
life. The aim of education is to train 
children to live well as children, not 
merely to live well as adults. 

6. The listing of the objectives, that 
is, the specific abilities that one needs 
in the performance of life’s activities as 
discovered in the analysis of items 1, 2, 
3, and 4 above. The body of informa- 
tion here developed, while essential to 
the curriculum builder, need not be de- 
tailed in the course of study. A sum- 
marized statement of these objectives 
for the several grade levels will serve 
all practical purposes. 

7. The formulation 


of guiding prin- 
ciples. 


The course of study for any 
department should be guided by gen- 
eral assumptions and principles dealing 
with: (1) the local community; (2) the 
age and maturity of the children; (3) 
previous training; (4) probable life 
occupations; (5) the time allotment of 
the several subjects; (6) other subjects 
in related fields. 

8. The selection from the entire 
range of abilities of those abilities to 
be developed in school. Many of the 
abilities essential to the performance 
of life’s activities will be cared 
for normally in the great school of 
experience. 

9. The selection of pupil experiences, 
that is, the activities to be used in the 
attainment of objectives. Since like 
experiences affect different individuals 
differently, that is, they affect no two 
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individuals alike, the activities used to 
achieve desirable goals (objectives) must 
take into account the principle of 
individual differences. Lists of tried 
experiences with plenty of freedom for 
individual differences are desirable. 

10. The selection and standardiza- 
tion of the needed materials, supplies, 
equipment, etc., essential to the course 
of study. 

11. The grade-placement of mate- 
rials. This involves the study of the 
mental processes involved in the suc- 
cessful performance of each activity. 
It is impossible properly to place cur- 
riculum materials without actual class- 
room use of such materials. 

12. The organization of experiences 
into correlated instructional units. The 
organization of materials may be an 
activities organization, a 
matter organization, or a 
bination of both. Each has __ its 
advantages. 

13. The formulation of proper meth- 
ods of teaching each unit. A detailed 
analysis of method will doubtless show 


subject- 
com- 


that the same methods are not appli- 
cable to all activities. In addition to 
specific discussion of method the course 
of study should include a statement of 
the technique of knowledge develop- 
ment, skills development, attitude de- 
velopment, etc. 

14. The determination of standards 
of attainment (grade by grade). There 
should be a definite statement of 
what can reasonably be expected in 
any field of instruction for each grade 
level. 

15. The introduction of the various 
mechanical devices essential to the 


course of study. 
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16. The constant revision of the 
course of study in the light of experi- 
ence and experimentation. 


Il. WHO SHALL MAKE 
STUDY? 


THE COURSE OF 


A distinction should be made _ be- 
tween curriculum making and the mak- 
ing of courses of study. The two 
fields are distinct and will probably be 
carried forward by two different groups 
of school people. It appears that the 
determination of the major objectives 
of education, the listing after experi- 
mentation of worth-while activities, 
the development of principles of group- 
ing, is the work of an expert analyst— 
the curriculum builder. Scientific 
thought of this type is general in its 
application and usable the country over. 
The evaluating of subject matter, the 
gradation of subject matter, the adap- 
tation of subject matter to teaching 
situations, and the organization of sub- 
ject matter into courses of study are 
fields to which public school people — 
teachers, principals, and supervisors — 
can make their most valuable contribu- 
tions.' This is the field of course-of- 
study building. 

The problem of “Who Shall Make 
the Course of Study”’ has been care- 
fully studied by the curriculum com- 
mittee of the Department of Super- 
intendence. The three quotations from 
the ‘‘Elementary School Curriculum,” 
Second Yearbook, Department of Su- 
perintendence, 1924, to follow, sum- 
marize the prevailing practices in mak- 
ing courses of study: 

1. ‘To get the best results in the 
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making of a course of study, the com- 
bined wisdom of experts, administra- 
tors, and classroom teachers should be 


pooled. In other words, both national 
leadership and local leadershin are 
required. 


Nationally, there is a place for the 
pooling of the ideas of experts in laying 
down broad general principles. <A 
properly balanced group of experts can 
lay down general principles that will 
better guide all communities than any 
local community can formulate for 
itself. Even though this is done, large 
responsibility will still rest on the local 
community. 

Locally, there is a place for every 
member of the school department in 
adjusting the course of study to in- 
dividual needs of pupils and commu- 
nity conditions. When the classroom 
teacher herself helps in the formulation 
of the course of study, she understands 
its purposes and content, and if she is 
not in complete sympathy with them, 
she has a feeling of freedom to criticize 
them and she is willing to bring her 
experience to bear in their revision. 

Finally, a course of study must be 
looked upon as a growing proposition 
[a thing] that will continue to grow a; 
long as the human race continues to 
grow.”’? 

2. “The best results have been se- 
cured when four groups of people, or 
representatives therefrom, have been 
used in due proportion. These groups 
are: (a) the administrative and super- 
visory group — those carrying respon- 
sibilities extending throughout the sys- 
tem or approximately so, and bringing 


1! The Elementary School Curriculum, Second Yearbook, Department of Superintendence, February, 1924, p. $4. 


2 Jbid., p. 120. 
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to them an overview of the relation- 
ships within the system and a sense of 
the relative importance of things; (b) 
the classroom teacher who must finally 
execute the curriculum plans; (c) the 
subject-matter expert, or specialist — 
the scholar in the subject under con- 
sideration; and (d) the intelligent, in- 
terested lay citizen who has a con- 
structive attitude toward the public 
schools.”’ ! 

3. ‘‘Experience shows that the or- 
ganization employed must provide for: 
(a) Securing the right spirit throughout 
the process of curriculum development 
and improvement; (b) launching the 
problem or problems effectively from 
time to time; (c) insuring necessary 
detailed work; (d) providing for proper 
correlation between subjects; (e) prop- 
erly dovetailing the course longitudi- 
nally throughout the elementary and 
junior and senior high schools; (f) 
bringing the work on any course of 
study to a completed state where it is 
tentatively acceptable administratively ; 
(g) testing the satisfactoriness of the 
tentative result; (h) installing and 
operating the finished course satisfac- 
torily in the system that it is to serve; 
(i) constantly improving the completed 
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course of study.’’? 


III. ORGANIZING THE COURSE OF STUDY 


There are many best ways of organiz- 
ing the course of study. The organiza- 
tion here presented is only one way 
among many. The general plan of 
organization suggested is (1) an intro- 
ductory statement covering the general 


2 I[bid., p. 41. 
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aims, nature, and content of the course 
of study; (2) the grade-objectives, fol- 
lowed by a teaching outline for each 
grade; (3) teacher aids: type lessons, 
remedial measures, supplementary in- 
formation, tests, etc. Examples illus- 
trating the organization follow. In 
order to carry out the projects as 
outlined, the following equipment and 
supplies are needed: 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES AS STANDARDIZED 
FOR A PARTICULAR UNIT OF WorK 


Equipment 


1 wooden box to hold manual training equipment 
30 one-foot steel rules 
30 six-inch celluloid triangles, 45° by 45° by 90° 
30 cardboard shears 
30 pencil compasses, used in 4-A 
1 blackboard compass, used in 4-A 
Supplies 
(See distribution sheet for quantities) 
Cardboard, buff, package of 100 sheets 
Cardboard, brown, ordered per sheet 
Cardboard, green, ordered per sheet 
Construction paper, buff, ordered per sheet, used 
in 4-B 
Construction paper, brown, ordered per sheet, 
used in 4-B ; 
Construction paper, green, ordered per sheet, used 
in 4-B 
Construction paper, scarlet, ordered per sheet, 
used in 4-B and 4-A 
Construction paper, gray, ordered per sheet, used 
in 4-A 
Twine, Sea Island, light colors and red 
Paste, quart jars. 


THE GRADE OBJECTIVE AS DEVELOPED IN 
THE APPLIED ArT COURSE 4 


I. To stress and further develop the general 
objectives of the preceding grade. 


3 The list here given is taken from The Course of Study in Boys’ Construction Work, prepared by Miss Elsie D. Broegger, Assistant 


Supervisor of Manual Training. 


‘ Prepared by Miss Mabel Arbuckle, Supervisor of Applied Art. 
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II. To develop the ability to understand and 
to apply principles of design and color to the 
selection and arrangement of our material sur- 
roundings, dress, home construction and home 
furnishing, parks, streets, and public buildings. 

III. To give information concerning typical 
industrial processes and products; to develop in- 
telligent and efficient consumers of the material 
products essential to one’s comfort and happiness; 
and to develop an appreciation of the relative 
values involved, beauty, utility, economy, and 
health. 

IV. To develop practical skill in handling sim- 
ple processes, common tools and the materials of 
one’s everyday home life. 

V. To develop the ideals of service, teamwork, 
worthy use of one’s leisure time. ati 
Speciric Opjectives (Grade Five) 


41. To gain a knowledge of the placement of 
the hues in the color spectrum, their composition 
and relation to the primary and binary colors; 
the meaning and composition of analogous har- 
monies and their neutralization; an ability to use 
these harmonies in material environment; an 
intelligent appreciation and emotional reaction 
to color beauty and harmony in all one’s sur- 
roundings. 

42. To realize the necessity for variety in 
design and importance of the center of interest, 
the dominance of one part and subordination of 
other parts; to acquire the ability to apply these 
design principles to all selection and arrangement 
of material surroundings in dress, home archi- 
tecture and home furnishing, home grounds, 
civic architecture, city planning, records, pic- 
tures, and sculpture. 

43. To give information concerning typical 
processes in the industrial production of: 


a. Paints, oils, varnishes, stains, shellacs, alco- 
hols, pumice, sandpaper as finishing mate- 
rials for wood used in building construction, 
interior wood trim, and furniture. 

b. Porcelain, underglaze design, the use of the 
two or three piece mold, the potter’s wheel, 
and machine methods of manufacture. 

c. Paper from sources of rags or wood pulp; card- 
board and corrugated box construction; 
book-making, and repair of books and mag- 
azines. 
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d. Advertising material and lettering applied to 
notices, signs, and cards; material and design 
in containers and package wrappings; ele- 
mentary evaluation of current advertising. 

e. Leather—kind, finish, use, tooled and pressed 
design. 


44. To develop a knowledge of the source, 
production, selection and use of the following 
materials related to civic buildings, home con- 
struction and furnishing: 


a. Woods used in interior building material and 
wood finishes. 

b. Ceiling and side wall finishes, natural rough 
plaster, paper, oil paint, kalsomine. To 
give a knowledge of correct room propor- 
tions of doors and windows in relation to 
size of room, with an ability to improve 
badly proportioned openings by use of cor- 
rectional lines in curtains and hangings; the 
ability to select wall coverings and wood 
finish harmonious in color and value and 
correct color value relations of floor, side 
wall, and ceiling. 

c. Furniture — wood, design, finish, color re- 
lated to function, size, finish, and color of 
room. 

d. Window curtains and hangings: selection and 
arrangement of texture, design, color to 
harmonize with room and furnishing. 

e. Elementary knowledge of values and cost. 

f. General knowledge and appreciation of Greek 
and Roman architecture and furnishings 
and the influence on our civilization. 


45. To gain: 


a. An ability to design an arrangement of the 
front yard for beauty, comfort, and con- 
venience; to consider foundation and bound- 
ary planting of hedges, shrubbery, small 
decorative trees or shade trees, vines, 
flowers. 

b. A knowledge of available materials for walks, 
harmony of material with house, arrange- 
ment of walks for convenience and design. 

c. A knowledge of local varieties of trees, shrubs, 
vines, flowers. 

d. A knowledge of harmony in design and color in 
house and planting with neighboring build- 
ings and planting. 
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e. A knowledge of kinds of finishes used in house 
exteriors for protection of material, dura- 
bility, relative values and costs. 

46. To gain: 

a. An appreciation of social and civic values of 
public parks and playgrounds and to en- 
courage care of parks, playgrounds, and 
street planting. 

b. An ability to locate on the city map all main 
public thoroughfares, river, parks, civic, 
county, and federal buildings, and to know 
the type of architecture of these buildings. 

c. An appreciation of and active interest in civic 
philanthropic work. 

d. A knowledge of the U. S Weather Bureau and 
recognition of weather signals. 


47. To provide an understanding (as related to 
one’s dress) of: 


a. The source, processes and manufacture of cot- 
ton and cotton textiles — planting, ginning, 
invention of machinery, spinning, weaving, 
printed and woven design, dyeing. 

. The by-products of cotton: cottonseed oil, 
meal, absorbent cotton, gun cotton, collo- 
dium. 

c. The method of the satin weave. 

d. The method of patching garments; the care, 

repair, and renovation of clothing. 


~~ 
~ 


e. Leather related to the shoe industry; selection 
for utility and good taste, care of shoes. 
f. Garment construction; relative value and cost 


” 


or quantity production 
and made-at-home garments. 

Design and color of costume related to the size 
and color of the individual. The ability to 
select wearing apparel becoming in line and 
color. 


of “ready-to-wear 


Simple in design, and adapted to the 
economic use and occasion. 

1. A budget and an ability to budget individual 
school clothing needs for a year. 


i. The characteristic freedom, grace, and beauty 
of Greek and Roman costumes and the 
material, design, and coloring used. The 
influence of these designs on the present-day 
mode. 


48. To give an appreciation of the beauty, 
simplicity, and sincerity of Greek Art as expressed 
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in their architecture, sculpture, and painting; the 
influence of Greek Art on Roman Art and through 
the various nations and periods up to the present. 
To gain a general appreciation of some of the 
world’s masterpieces of painting and sculpture 
in connection with the units of subject matter 
which they serve to clarify and vitalize. 

49. To develop the following ideals, habits, and 
attitudes; altruism in one’s associations; desire 
for worthy use of leisure time; thoughtful con- 
sideration of values or facts involved; concise 
expression of thought, efficiency of action in- 
volved; resourcefulness in meeting situations and 
solving difficulties; a respect for established 
standards of right action and a self-respect which 
will not permit one to deviate from right and just 
action; self-analysis of one’s capabilities and one’s 
weaknesses. 


IV. THE DEVELOPMENT OF DETAILED 


TEACHABLE UNITS 


Teaching outlines need to be further 
supplemented by detailed ‘teachable 
units’! for daily classroom use. These 
materials should be worked out under 
carefully controlled experimental con- 
ditions. The following outline is sub- 
mitted to guide in the development of 
such materials: 


1. Essential information.? 

a. The purpose for which the “unit” was 
organized. 

b. The time required to cover the “unit.” 

c. The half grade and subject into which the 
“unit” will fit. 

d. The class of pupil (indicate intelligence, 
nationality, home conditions, etc.) for 
which the ‘‘unit’’ is intended. 

e. The length and number of class periods 
suggested. 

f. The amount of time required in study 
preparation outside of class. 


Ny 


. The organization of the “unit.” 
a. Introductory statement. 
Give the larger objectives of the unit of 
of work. 


! These go under different names: ‘‘ Units of Work,”’ ‘‘ Units of Subject Matter,” “‘ Blocks of Work," *“* Teachable Units,” etc. 


? Nutt, Supervision of Instruction, pp. 117-130. 
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b. The teaching procedure. 

Outline in detail how the various sections 
within the unit are to be developed by 
pupil and teacher to get a well-rounded- 
out view of the unit as a whole. 

Indicate clearly “minimum essential,” that 
is, the minimal material to be mastered 
by all groups. There should also be an 
abundance of suggestive material, much 
more than any single teacher could use 
for brighter pupils. 

c. Method. See ‘Steps in Curriculum”’ for 
statement of method. 

d. Standards of attainment. What should be 
the ‘minimal accomplishment” of pupils 
at the completion of the unit of work? 
The unit is taught to produce the com- 
pletion of the unit of these terms of (1) 
knowledges; (2) abilities; (3) skills; (4) 
habits: (5) attitudes; and (6) ideals. 

e. References. References should not be 
mere book lists, but graded materials 
actually available. 
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f. Standard lists of supplies. Where there 
are supplies essential to the carrying out 
of the project, a list of these will be 


helpful. 
g. Selection of graphic devices. Introduce 
lists, supplies, directions for the 


use of; charts, graphs, slides, pictures, 
ete. 

h. Compilation of additional facts, data, 
tables, etc., not always accessible to 
teachers. Teachers lose valuable time 
in searching for materials not readily 
available. Sometimes essential mate- 
rials can be included in supplements. 

Development of type lessons. Give a 
stenographic report or some other de- 
tailed report of typical lessons. 

j. Development of diagnostic and remedial 

measures. Carefully prepared diagnos- 
tic materials should lay the basis for a 
better understanding of the shortcom- 
ings of individual pupils. These should 
be followed by remedial measures. 


ss 


(To be concluded) 


SUPERVISORY AGENCIES ' 


James F. Hosic 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


The improvement of teaching de- 
mands a balanced program. The needs 
are various and the means used to 
supply them must be varied also. 
Unfortunately, however, the word 
supervision has a habit of getting itself 
associated now with one aspect of the 
task and now with another. One prin- 
cipal thinks of it as general oversight, 
not doing anything in particular but 
merely being on the job, a steadying 
influence, well designed to prevent va- 
garies or shirking, but not involving any 
positive measures. A second identifies 


1 All rights reserved by the author. 


supervision as the visit and the inter- 
view. He plans to observe lessons at 
length, often with a set of standards in 
his mind, if not in his hand, to make 
copious notes of what he sees and thinks 
about what he sees, and afterward to 
hold conferences with the teachers and 
explain that “here you miss and there 
exceed the mark.’’ <A third puts his 
trust in bulletins many and copious, a 
fourth in meetings; and so it goes. 

The notion that supervision means 
doing everything that is wise and possi- 
ble in a given school to bring about ever 
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better teaching and consequently al- 
ways better learning tends to correct 
this one-sidedness. It keeps the end 
steadily in mind and this in turn guides 
the activity. 

With such a point of view the princi- 
pal will persistently ask two questions: 
what are the needs, and what means 
may I best employ to satisfy them? 
Several attempts have been made to 
determine the respects in which teachers 
most frequently fall short, either as in- 
dividuals or as groups. For example, 
the late Professor Colvin, writing in 
School and Society for April 20, 1918, 
reported ‘‘The Most Common Faults of 
Beginning High School Teachers”’ as he 
had observed them in the course of his 
duties as state inspector to be these: 
‘“‘(a) control and discipline of their 
classes; (b) their personal attitude to- 
ward the class; (c) their methods of 
teaching; (d) their own inadequacy, 
lack of preparation, and need of im- 
provement.” 

This appears to be a fairly inclusive 
list. It however, any direct 
reference to certain shortcomings which 
may be chargeable almost entirely not 
to the teacher but to the supervisor. 
The fact is that teachers may fail 
through no fault of their own. Teach- 
ing is a codperative enterprise. No 
teacher lives simply unto himself. He 
must play with the team. But that 
requires a plan of campaign, coaching, 
and captaincy. The star who hits the 
line alone has his trouble for his pains. 

One of the chief needs of teachers is 
orientation and hence one of the chief 
tasks of supervision is to help teachers 
get their bearings. Consider now two 
facts in this connection. Until very 


omits, 
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recently no adequate effort was made, 
even in the best of schools, to provide 
the teacher with needed information 
concerning the pupils she — or he — 
was expected to teach. Likewise few 
schools possessed courses of study suf- 
ficiently explicit to enable the teacher to 
find out what she was expected to teach. 
The first she was left to learn by obser- 
vation, or intuition, the second from the 
textbooks. 

In order that this and other equally 
important matters may not be slighted, 
the supervisor will do well to provide 
himself with an inventory or check list 
of the conditions which make for good 
teaching and the means that may be 
employed for establishing them. 


Conditions Agencies 
Health Example 
Scholarship Courses of study 
Proper ideals Textbooks 
Breadth of view Meetings 
Proper objectives Criticism 
Knowledge of the pupils Visiting 
Command of method Demonstration 
Standards of progress Exhibits 
Good routine Experiment 


Social control 
Proper social conduct 


Self-surveys 
Standard tests 
Willingness to bear Informal tests 
responsibility Marking system 
Reports to parents 
Professional reading 
Lectures 
Associations 
Extension work 
Summer school 
Sabbatical year 
Travel 

Social life 


Perspective 

Sympathy 

Adaptability 

Loyalty 

Community spirit 
Self-control 

Knowledge of the world 
Sense of humor 

Good judgment 
Enthusiasm Promotion 
Appreciation 


Such a list will always be largely 
an individual matter. The sample 
above is presented not as a standard list 
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but as a composite of several prepared 
by supervisors working under varying 
conditions. For convenience the “con- 
ditions”’ are placed in one column and 
the ‘‘agencies’’ likely to be useful in 
establishing, or at least tending to im- 
prove them, in the other. Conditions 
and agencies both, it should be said, will 
best be taken as referring to the possible 
needs and their satisfaction in the case 
of both teachers and supervisors. The 
enterprise is nothing if not codperative, 
and makes similar demands of all. The 
efficient supervisor in seeking to be a 
good leader invariably does more for 
his own growth than that of anybody 
else. 

Such an analysis ought to help one to 
keep out of the ruts. It ought also to 
enable one to see greater possibilities in 
the various agencies. One of the most 
important of these is undoubtedly the 
course of study. At present this is 
slowly evolving from a brief topical out- 
line of ‘‘subject matter” into a full and 
complete presentation of a plan of ac- 
tion. It tends to include the following 
features: a brief exposition of the na- 
ture and work of the school; definite and 
specific objectives to be reached by 
means of the nature and work of the 
school; definite and specific objectives 
to be reached by means of the various 
activities in the several terms; accounts 
of the typical activities in which chil- 
dren should engage; the subject matter 
likely to be useful in carrying on these 
activities; principles to guide the 
teacher in her various rédles and sug- 
gestions as to when various roles are in 
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place; standards by which progress may 
be estimated, both qualitative and 
quantitative; guidance as to the use of 
tests, examinations, and ‘“‘marks”’; 
sources of information and guidance; 
perspective views of the activities of the 
school. 

A course of study in geography built 
upon these lines marks a great advance 
upon what is still common practice. It 
implies a new view of the nature and 
function of subject matter. It recog- 
nizes that method largely determines 
what experiences the pupils will have 
and hence cannot wisely be omitted 
from the course of study; it calls for 
specific objectives, objectives in terms 
of the abilities actually to be cultivated, 
the respects in which the conduct of the 
pupils is to be modified here and now; 
it provides for something more than 
subjective impressions as measures of 
progress; and it assumes that here is one 
expression of the point of view of the 
new education which every teacher can 
be expected to read. 

Looked at in this way the course of 
study — or courses of study — deserves 
all of the care it is possible to bestow 
upon it. If the reader will look again at 
the parallel lists of ‘conditions’ and 
‘agencies,’ he will see at a glance that a 
good course of study may be instru- 
mental in supplying to a greater or less 
degree a large number of them or at 
least in exercising a helpful influence in 
that direction. Let the reader check up 
the possibilities one by one and see for 
himself. He will find some of the other 


combinations equally suggestive. 








THE SOCIALIZATION OF THE SCHOOL PROGRAM! 
I. The Socialized Recitation ? 


JAMEs A. CROWLEY 
Master, John Winthrop Intermediate District, Dorchester, Massachusetts 


The first matter I would call to your 
consideration in undertaking the dis- 
cussion of this subject is the question of 
terms. It is extremely unfortunate 
that the terms “socialized’’ and “ social- 
ization’’ should ever have crept into its 
nomenclature. They make for a wrong 
attitude toward and give a wrong inter- 
pretation of the entire concept. Al- 
most unconsciously they tend to present 
it as an unnatural and artificial process 
whereby through external means a 
group of children is moulded to a par- 
ticular and set form of speech and 
action, much after the manner of mari- 
onettes. It is somewhat analagous to 
the unfortunate atmosphere and atti- 
tude arising from the use of the term 
‘‘Americanization.”’ The idea involved 
when correctly interpreted was highly 
meritorious, but the misinterpretation 
led to many unpleasant words and acts, 
performed no doubt with good intent. 
Moreover, I believe the term itself was 
in some measure responsible for this 
misinterpretation just as I believe that 
the terms ‘“‘socialize’’ and 


‘* socializa- 
tion’’ innately tend to produce a wrong 
conception of the ideas for which they 
stand. However, they are now 
strongly intrenched and we shall use 
them but try to carry with this use the 
true conception. 

Man is by nature a social being and in 
his early years far more gregarious than 


in his later life. Witness the attraction 
which prompts two children, total 
strangers, who meet in the street, to 
move toward one another and strike up 
an acquaintance to the exclusion of all 
else about them. Witness the spirit 
and companionship of a group of ten- 
year-old boys at play and then consider 
the poor little boy whose parents, for 
one reason or another, forbid his mixing 
with his peers. Can you not pick him 
out? Do you not catalogue him as a 
rare specimen, different from the 
ordinary boy? 

Consider the freedom and sociability 
of the children of the kindergarten and 
we find sufficient to substantiate the 
fact that man is a social being. 

I cannot ask you to move along 
through the grades for further proof of 
this quality because unfortunately we 
have succeeded, except in rare cases, in 
moulding these beings to a common 
dullness and irresponsiveness by the 
fourth and fifth years. Thanks to Miss 
Mellyn and the teachers following her 
lead, a growing number each year, this 
will gradually cease to be. However, it 
is a fact and this fact is the one reason I 
can find for the introduction of the term 
“socialize.” He who named the proc- 
ess doubtless had to unform his group 
and make them social again. 

My concept of socialization is that of 
a process where we afford children 


1 Given at Superintendents’ Course in Administration and Supervision at Boston Normal School, November 10, 1923. All rights 


reserved by the author. 


2 The second part of this article, ‘‘ Extra-curricular Activities,’’ will appear in the June number. 
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opportunity or place them in conditions 
where they may act naturally and feel 
free to express themselves on questions 
before the group. This idea presup- 
poses thinking by the children, which in 
turn assumes a background of facts or 
data relative to the question under 
discussion and this question under dis- 
cussion may pertain to matters outside 
the classroom as well as within. 

I do not mean to imply in any way 
that socialization is a form of free 
thought, unbridled action, extreme in- 
dividualism and disregard of law, order, 
and the rights of others. Nothing truly 
social can lead to any such condition. 
Socialization rightly conducted leads to 
consideration of the rights of others, 
begets courtesy, kindness, patience, self- 
control, and the power of suspended 
judgment, while at the same time it 
develops in the individual initiative, 
responsibility, and the power to face a 
problem and seek its solution. 

Its classroom form, commonly known 
as the socialized recitation, will be the 
theme of the first part of our discussion. 
You will all recall how, at least in the 
early years of your teaching career, you 
had prepared a beautiful piece of work 
for the presentation and development of 
some new step in one of the curriculum 
subjects. Questions were well thought 
out and showed a logical sequence; 
suitable material was ready. Coming to 
class, the lesson began and proceeded like 
clockwork. All pupils satisfied us with 
their evident attention, question and 
answer pursued their goalward way, we 
obtained the wording of answers as we 
wished them by successful manipulation 
through some bright and lovable pupil, 
and came with elation to our Q. E. D. 
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And then — then came the recoil. Why 
out of all that number did so few grasp 
the lesson to be learned? Certainly, 
everything was as it should be. From 
our experience we now know why. We 
occupied too much of the stage, we did 
for children what they should have been 
doing for themselves, we deprived them 
of the opportunity of thinking for them- 
selves and expressing those thoughts. 

And so I would ask you to think of 
the work of the classroom not as a reci- 
tation, socialized or otherwise, but as 
the opportunity for presenting to chil- 
dren conditions whereby they may 
think, act, and express their thoughts. 
Pupil-activity or self-activity is more 
nearly the key word to the idea. 

This idea of giving children an op- 
portunity to think and express them- 
selves is not entirely new. Good 
teachers have always provided such 
conditions for their pupils to a greater or 
less degree, subconsciously mayhap, but 
provided just the same. There is, how- 
ever, an aspect of it which is new and 
which explains the attitude of most of 
us in looking upon-it as a product of 
recent years. The idea has’ been 
organized, dressed up, christened, and 
presented for our consideration. The 
fact that this presentation has come at 
this particular time is the natural con- 
sequence of a more basic change which 
has come in the past fifteen years. 

If you will consider the spirit of the 
school of your own day; if you consider 
the gradual disappearance of the official 
periodic examination; if you consider 
the gradual appearance of the special- 
ized schools, such as those which train 
in mechanic arts, practical arts, and 
commercial subjects, and of special 
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departments— vocational, special class, 
non-English, etc. — you have before you 
some of the effects of what seems to me 
the greatest step in education, the sub- 
stitution of child training for subject 
development as the primary object of 
education. 

Among the consequences of this shift 
of attitude, pupil activity was a natural 
leader. 

Man’s peculiar distinction is his spir- 
itual nature and its attributes, of which 
thought and self-expression are the par- 
ticular province of the school. If one is 
to serve in a particular capacity, he 
must be given opportunity for actual 
doing along that line to attain the power 
and skill requisite therefor, and pupil 
activity or the socialized recitation is 
nothing more nor less than so conduct- 
ing the consideration of the subject 
matter of the curriculum as to provide 
conditions and afford opportunity for 
children to think and express their 
thoughts thereon. 

The office of the teacher, we say, is to 
provide the conditions and afford the 
opportunity for thought and self-ex- 
pression. Analyzing this, what are 
the obligations implied? The subject 
matter must be so prepared and arrayed 
as naturally to cause thinking. You 
here see why the problem and project 
have become the form in which we now 
take up subjects with our pupils. Ma- 
terials, objective helps and references 
must be at hand to the fullest measure 
for use before and during consideration 
of the problem. Particular assign- 
ments to special individuals or groups 
for preparation and presentation before 
the entire class, and the training neces- 
sary for its successful undertaking and 
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accomplishment by them, are important 
among the obligations of the teacher 
who seeks to train children. 

During class, tact, understanding and 
patience are prime requisites of success. 
It must be borne in mind at all times 
that the guiding principle of a teacher’s 
work is to train children. The develop- 
ment of subject matter is of secondary 
importance. It, therefore, follows that 
every possible consideration must be 
extended to children. The teacher 
must do by them as she herself would be 
done by in similar circumstances. To 
do this well, child nature must be stud- 
ied and known. It will then be realized 
that the child’s mind does not compre- 
hend as quickly or easily as the adult 
mind of the teacher, because of both 
immaturity and a scantier background 
from which todraw. Hence the need of 
tact, understanding, and patience. 

Tact—to give credit to the real 
attempt of the child, even though not 
couched in terms exactly like those of 
the teacher; to encourage to greater 
endeavor through appreciation even of 
a partial solution of the problem. 

Understanding—to try to see the 
problem from the viewpoint of the child, 
to sympathize with his difficulties and 
labor, instead of expecting of him the 
erudition and comprehension of a 
trained adult. Judging from my per- 
sonal experience, I honestly believe that 
the attitude of teachers who expect of 
children, just entering on the study of a 
subject, a knowledge thereof equal to 
their own after years of study, is the 
greatest reason for producing a distaste 
for and lack of interest in their respec- 
tive subjects. In my own high school 
days I can recall three such teachers. 
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And patience! What a wealth of 
patience the real teacher must exercise! 
I doubt if Job had need of such control 
of self as does the teacher who would 
train children in the proper way. The 
child who stops in his explanation of a 
point does so either because he is igno- 
rant of the next step or because he is 
trying to shape his thought for ex- 
pression. In the first condition, it 
should come naturally to him to admit 
his lack of knowledge and to seek aid. 
In the second, if he is suddenly over- 
whelmed with a series of questions and 
impatient urgings to hurry, what little 
power to think he possessed is com- 
pletely submerged and he is rendered 
entirely helpless. Unfortunately, there 
is a preponderance of this latter method. 
John is too slow. The work must be 
done. There is no time to waste and 
poor John is sent to his seat discouraged 
and disgraced before his mates. 

On the other hand, the exercise of a 
little patience and self-control would 
have given him a chance to reveal his 
difficulty, would have given the alert 
teacher a further insight into the work- 
ings of the child mind, would have af- 
forded his mates an opportunity of 
growth through aiding him and would 
have sent him to his seat with greater 
confidence in having conquered his 
obstacle. 

It is the part of the pupil to learn to 
use his individual powers to the utmost 
while remembering he is one of the 
team. This implies attention to what 
is being said and done and the compre- 
hension thereof, which in turn assumes 
the disposition to take the steps neces- 
sary to attain this should he fail in 
either at first presentation. 
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How many times do you find it neces- 
sary to request one child to speak more 
distinctly or another at the board to 
write more legibly? Were the responsi- 
bility of this placed upon all pupils, I 
am confident such troubles would grad- 
ually disappear. It is human to dislike 
correction from one’s peers and children 
are no different from adults in this re- 
spect. But few will remain indifferent 
to the possibility of such correction. 
The great majority will endeavor to 
eliminate it and will gradually acquire 
the attitude of having something worth 
saying. Cases of inattention will be 
reduced to a minimum and in many 
classes entirely disappear. I refer here 
to voluntary mental attention, not to 
that of the rigid body and glazed eye. 

Thus disposed, pupils easily see the 
need of letting nothing pass uncompre- 
hended, whether uttered by teacher or 
by pupil. With a group so inclined to 
its work it can readily be seen that 
even though some time were taken in 
the beginning to attain it, this apparent 
loss of time would be more than made 
up before the end of the year. 

It would follow naturally for children 
so trained to participate to the full in 
the work of the group and to feel the 
obligation of aiding classmates in their 
solutions of problems. All such aid 
should be given through questions. 
Telling, except in rare cases, is not aid- 
ing, for it deprives the pupil to be helped 
of the opportunity to think. 

I have tried to give you a picture of 
the internal or mental side of the process 
of developing self-expression. Let me 


repeat that this is no new discovery. 
Good teachers have done these things 
always. 
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Externally such a group would pre- 
sent a picture somewhat as follows. In 
the beginning, there would be a very 
active teacher occupying the center of 
the stage. She would make clear what 
was expected of each pupil and during 
the first few days would make use of the 
reliable ever-ready few who are always 
with us. Just appreciation of their at- 
titude and contributions will give them 
confidence, render them more eager and 
earnest, and encourage others to try. 
After a few days the non-volunteers 
should be called up, to prevent the lazy 
from conceiving the idea that Utopia 
has arrived and to point out to the over- 
timid that there is nothing to fear. 

Gradually, the teacher will find it 
possible to recede from the center of the 
stage; the children, in turn and as oc- 
casion offers the opportunity, will “‘ play 
the lead.”’ There will come a day when 
the members of the class will look upon 
the teacher as one of the group, taking 
her part in the discussion in an informal, 
natural manner. When that day ar- 
rives it matters little in what part of the 
room the teacher sits or stands, for pu- 
pils have begun to reach the stage of 
speaking for themselves and proving 
their assertions through references and 
authoritative data. Indeed, in such a 
classroom it can happen and has hap- 
pened that a teacher has not entered 
verbally into the activity for the greater 
part of a period. 

Entering such a classroom, the un- 
initiated would consider that the life of 
such a teacher was easy. The scoffer 
advances this as a pet argument. In 
the sense such a statement is made, it is 
entirely false. The teacher of such a 
class must be far more active, must 
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carry greater responsibility, must be 
more alert, to see and guide the trend of 
thoughts, and must possess a far more 
extensive and refined knowledge both of 
child nature and of subject matter than 
ever before. 

And despite this, it yet is true that 
the life of such a classroom teacher is 
easier, for she is far happier in her work. 
I have had teachers come to me and 
voluntarily offer the statement that 
teaching was a joy, and strangely, 
these same teachers find the time all too 
short. 

Before I take up with you the spread 
of this attitude beyond the classroom, 
there are two points regarding the so- 
cialized recitation so-called that I would 
bring to your attention. The form of 
this classroom activity as I have pre- 
sented it to you is that of the forum. 
That which you have most observed 
might be called the pupil-teacher 
method in which one of the children acts 
as chairman through the period. This 
chairman generally calls upon one of the 
pupils to begin the lesson on the prob- 
lem to be considered, recognizes anyone 
who may have a remark to make or 
question to put either during or at the 
end of the presentation of the first pupil; 
is expected to act as judge as to the 
correctness of statements made, and in 
many respects takes the place of the 
teacher, who is in the background and 
appears only when her guidance or 
interpretation seems needed. The 
teacher, as the pupils, may speak only 
through the chairman. 

I have presented this pupil-teacher 
form in the best possible light in which I 
can see it. There are exhibitions of this 
form prevalent which are far from being 
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worthy the name of pupil-activity or 
‘socialized recitation.’’ Considering it 
in its best aspect, this pupil-teacher 
method is the less desirable torm be- 
cause it is open to these objections: (1) 
a pupil cannot take the place of the 
teacher when the discussion strikes an 
impasse; (2) it makes it difficult for the 
teacher to enter the discussion because 
courtesy demands that she do it through 
the chair, and the result of this is often 
enough a matter of confusion to the 
pupil chairman; this will happen very 
often in the early stages of the work; (3) 
because this method demands a greater 
capacity on the part of the pupil- 
teacher, it thereby restricts opportunity 
to a very small group and to that extent 
defeats somewhat the aim of the work; 
and (4) it is too apt to cause speakers to 
address the chairman rather than the 
child whose presentation aroused oppo- 
sition. 

In the forum form the teacher calls 
upon some pupil to start the discussion 
and then retires to act as though but 
one of the class, although in reality she 
is the guide and interpreter. When an- 
other child wishes to question or chal- 
lenge the work or statements of the 
speaker, he or she obtains the floor by 
whatever device seems best to the 
teacher; e. g., hand raising or standing 
and addressing the speaker. The dis- 
cussion is now between the two, and 
should some other pupil feel the need of 
entering the impromptu debate, it 
would be done after the same manner. 

The difference between these two 
methods is almost entirely a matter of 
mechanics, but the greater amount of 
machinery of the pupil-teacher scheme 
renders it thereby the more artificial, 
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and it is artificiality that has been the 
bane of the school and which we wish 
to shun as much as possible. 

The second point I would like you to 
consider is that of demonstrating this 
method. This process for the develop- 
ment of self-expression or, as it is called, 
the “socialized recitation’ is a class- 
room procedure and must be seen as 
such properly to evaluate.it. It cannot 
be expected that a group of children will 
go upon the stage of a hall where the 
acoustic properties call for a more arti- 
ficial manner of talking and a large 
audience produces an unusual atmos- 
phere and make the same presentation 
of a problem as in the classroom. 

The best ‘‘show”’ form to my mind is 
where one or more pupils present a par- 
ticular phase of a problem of which the 
class has a general knowledge, this in- 
dividual or committee having specially 
prepared the matter. The phase must 
be one which will present some oppor- 
tunity for a legitimate difference of 
opinion, else it will become a mono- 
logue. Should you ask me how one 
would go about the introduction of 
this into one’s work, I would advise 
these three maxims as the basis of the 
work: 

1. Every pupil must feel the responsi- 
bility upon himself for knowing and 
understanding whatever is said or done 
by the teacher or any pupil. 

2. Any pupil failing in respect to this 
must ask a repetition or reéxplanation. 

3. No pupil must let pass unchal- 
lenged a statement or act with which he 
does not agree. These may be pre- 


sented to the children in the following 
form: 
a. You must question anyone whose 
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words you cannot hear or whose work 
you cannot see. 

b. You must question anyone whose 
statements or work you cannot under- 
stand. 

c. You must question anyone with 
whose statements or work you disagree. 

This third form includes questioning 
of one pupil by another in order to aid 
the former. 

In the actual operation of the method 
you will rely upon and encourege the 
few — found in every class — who are 
natural leaders. Praise of worthy at- 
tempts will make recruits. When you 
enter a discussion, do so with the pur- 
pose of guiding. Sharp criticism or 
anything tending to sarcasm will act as 
a boomerang and make even the natu- 
rally spontaneous child retire within his 
shell. Encouragement is the slogan of 
the first few days, even though you have 
to go out of your way to find the thing 
to praise. You will find an increase of 
one or two per day in those participat- 
ing. You have already given out the 
directions to the class on the matter of 
questioning. So about the beginning of 
the second week you should start the 
nonparticipants in action. The sim- 
plest method of doing this is to ask an 
explanation of the speaker's work from 
one of these. His answer “I don't 
know” or “I can’t”’ lets him in for an 
explanation of why he did not request a 
repetition or reéxplanation. 

The participation in the work will 
gradually extend until all or practically 
all are interested. Should there still be 
any needing persuasion, it would be well 
to study their cases with care to diag- 
nose the real cause of nonactivity, be- 
cause, the novelty of the method having 
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passed, it is somewhat unnatural for any 
child not to wish to take part. Exces- 
sive timidity is the great cause and ex- 
treme patience is needed. Indeed, you 
will marvel at the amount of patience 
you will develop and feel the need of in 
restraining yourself in the work. Don’t 
be in a hurry to interrupt. Don’t feel 
that you must get over a certain amount 
of subject matter. The mind of a child 
needs time, and too great urging will 
impece or utterly destroy the process of 
thinking. 

The habits of thought and self-ex- 
pression acquired by pupils through this 
manner of classroom procedure cannot 
cease at the threshold of that room. 
They must affect the attitude of chil- 
dren in all their school proceedings. 
And so the initiative, self-dependence, 
responsibility, consideration of other 
members of the group must find ex- 
pression in the corridors, hall, and even 
in the yard. Rigid discipline in filing, 
between periods, at recess, to assembly, 
and at dismissal is forced to disappear 
and give way to a greater freedom and 
dependence on the individual. The 
martial lock-step system is displaced 
by that which is found in life. ror ex- 
ample, in the John Winthrop School 
on Tuesday mornings children proceed 
to their home rooms, where they leave 
clothes and books and go immediately 
as individuals to their places in the hall 
for assembly. In like manner they go 
from room to room for their various 
recitations. Only in going to recess 
and at dismissal are lines seen and then 
each room files as a unit under the 
direction of its chosen marshal. 

We have not attained the freedom 
possible and I do not wish to imply that 
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there is no oversight by teachers. That 
is needed to aid the development. I 
feel certain, however, that freedom of 
filing at recess and dismissal could be 
tried with much success. Indeed, there 
is much of it now in the cases of large 
groups who stay for further work. The 
presence of sixth-grade children makes 
us hesitate to introduce entire freedom. 

I have casually mentioned several of 
the benefits which follow in the train of 
which serves to develop 
thought and the power of self-expression 
in children. Formally arrayed, they 
are as follows: (1) it develops a natural 
interest and a resulting reduction of 
inattention; (2) it promotes the growth 
of self-control and a consequent dimin- 
ishing of discipline; (3) it necessitates at 
least a minimum knowledge of the ques- 
tion that the pupil may have a thought 
to express, and produces a broader out- 
look of the subject; (4) it develops the 
power of true criticism; (5) it gives 
the teacher a psychological insight into 
the action of the child mind, startling at 
times and obtainable by no other means 
of which I am aware; (6) it cultivates 
the power of initiative; (7) it tends to 
develop a real spontaneity of expression, 
and (8) it often brings from the lips of a 
child an explanation clearer to his mates 
than that of a teacher. 

I have mentioned above the steps to 
be taken by one desirous of trying out 
this method. Possibly the listing of 


a process 
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errors to avoid would help to empha- 
size these steps. First, then, one must 
avoid occupying the center of the stage 
too much; secondly, one must avoid in- 
terference with the progress of the ac- 
tion. This occurs when a teacher, hav- 
ing started well, begins to feel that the 
appointed end of the day’s work is not 
being reached rapidly enough or because 
she may be inclined too often to restate 
the explanation of a pupil. Thirdly, 
one must not fail properly to control 
and direct the action. Here lies the 
greatest possibility of error and the 
surest means of ruin. One falls into 
this error by failing to check the dis- 
cussion when it diverges from the point 
at issue, by allowing the activity to 
center around too few individuals and 
by failing to hold every pupil responsi- 
ble for hearing, seeing, and understand- 
ing all that is done. 

That the atmosphere of any school 
which tends to place upon its pupils 
such responsibility as has here been 
shown is far superior to that of the 
much-regulated schools of the past in 
training children to face the problems 
of life must, I think, be conceded. 
Upon this theory we based the intro- 
duction of extra-curricular activities 
into the work of the John Winthrop 
Intermediate (Junior High) School, and 
we believe the results have justifted 
our action. (This will be discussed in 


a succeeding article.) 
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OUR LIBRARY PROJECT 


Our library project is an effort to give 
the child some interest in school which may 
be carried on outside of school and be a 
source of pleasure as well as of value to 
him. Very little night work or home work, 
as it is now called, is given to grammar 
school children. This is as it should be. 
If a child really works while in school, he is 
tired and does not care to devote his eve- 
nings to school work. There are many 
children, however, who would like some- 
thing definite to do outside of school hours. 
This is especially true in the winter time, 
when many children are not allowed to play 
outside after supper, as it is dark by that 
time. This leaves perhaps two hours when 
they have nothing to do. I have had chil- 
dren in my grades ask me if I couldn’t give 
them something to do at home. Others, 
while not asking for something to pass the 
time, would welcome it just the same. 

Our library project, I think, partly fills 


this need. All work connected with it 
must be done outside of school hours. Our 
project is based upon the club idea. The 


idea of belonging to a club is a very popular 
one with children. It doesn’t make much 
difference what the club is as long as it 
meets and they do something at 
meetings. 


these 
The main thing is to interest 
children in the right kind of club. Ours is 
called the ‘Samuel A. Lattimore School 
Reading and Dramatic Club.’”’ We meet 
once a month and always plan to have some 
form of entertainment. All children from 
the fourth through the eighth grade are 
eligible to join, provided they meet certain 
requirements. 

From our name, you will see that our 
club has two main objects. The first is to 
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create a love of good reading. Most chil- 
dren will read anything that is placed in 
their hands if it has a spark of interest or 
adventure in it. It is our purpose to direct 
their natural desire to the right kind of 
books — books that have some recognized 
worth. We take, as a basis for our club 
reading, the grade library list for each 
given grade. This grade library list is 
found in the book called ‘Book Lists,”’ 
Department of Elementary Grades and 
Kindergartens, Rochester Public Schools. 
Each teacher in our school has one of these 
books. We use the list mentioned, first, 
because these books are selected by people 
who have made a study of children’s books 
and know what is good in them and, second 
because these books are easily obtained 
either from the grade library or, in the 
absence of that, from the nearest public 
library. 

We want the children in our club to think 
of a good book as an excellent companion. 
Miss Sauer, from the Public Library, who 
addressed our last reading club meeting, 
showed us how this could be so. She told 
us that reading worth-while books was like 
mounting a ladder or climbing stairs. As 
you climb, you are introduced to new peo- 
ple, visit new places, and enjoy new pleas- 
ures. 

There is a poem that says: 

Books are keys to wisdom’s treasure, 
Books are gates to lands of pleasure, 
Books are paths that upward lead, 
Books are friends, come let us read. 


So, then, our first object is to show the 
value of books and create a love of good 
reading. 

Our second object supplements the first. 
When we read about something, we often 
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wish that we might see it. Dramatization 
of a story makes this possible. This is the 
part of the club work that the children 
seem to enjoy most, and it is the part that 
makes a club meeting something to look 
forward to. Any club member who reads 
a book listed for this grade and finds in it a 
part which he thinks would be interesting 
when played, may write a dramatization 
for that part. This is then given to the 
club leader and, if found suitable, is re- 
turned to the writer, who becomes the 
director of his own play. He chooses his 
own characters from other club members 
and may take any part he wishes himself. 
He calls his members together for practice, 
gives them their parts, and sees to it that 
they are learned and worked out according 
to his own ideas. I formerly considered 
the preparation of dramatizations a real 
task for the teacher. However, 'I find that 
when the teacher places herself in the back- 
ground and the work is done in the way 
above outlined, we get very good results. 
The children aren’t so self-conscious. They 
enter into the work with more spirit and get 
more enjoyment from it. They are willing 
to stay night after night and practice until 
they think their work is good enough. 

When a child-director considers his dram- 
atization ready, it is given before the club 
leader and any suggestions necessary are 
made at that time. Generally, the work is 
very natural and well done. I now like 
this plan very much; it is easier for the 
teacher and certainly of more value to the 
children. They learn to use their own 
judgment, work out their own plans, and 
feel much more responsible for turning out 
good work than when the teacher has full 
charge. Of course, the children do not 
always select pupils whom we might select 
to take part, or do things exactly as we 
would, but, on questioning them, I have 
found that they generally have very good 
reasons for doing things the way they 
do. 
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After a dramatization has been approved 
by the club leader, it is ready to be pre- 
sented at a reading club meeting. These 
dramatizations encourage and prompt other 
children attending the meeting to read the 
books from which they see parts presented. 

Now that the objects of our club have 
been given, let us consider the organization 
of the club itself. Interest in a reading club 
was first aroused by placing posters in each 
corridor of the school. A few days later, 
blackboard notices written by children in 
the upper grades appeared, inviting all the 
children who were interested to join, and 
giving the requirements of the club. The 
chief requirements for membership are, 
that a person wishing to join shall give to 
the club leader an outline on each of three 
books on the book list for his grade, and, 
after becoming a member, that he shall 
give one outline or book report each month 
and keep in a notebook a copy of the work 
done. 

The form of outline was placed on each 
grade room board, as was also the list of 
grade library books. This work is all done 
by the children. A child wishing to belong 
selects the name of a book from his list. He 
then obtains the book, either from the 
grade library or from the public library. 
When he has finished reading the book, he 
is ready to make his outline. This outline 
or book report is very simple. It takes the 
form of a questionnaire. Eleven things are 
required; they are briefly: 


. Name of book. 

. Author. 

. Time in which story is written. 

. Place that forms the background of the story. 

. The chief character or characters and the part 
each plays in the story. 

6. The character the reader likes best, and why. 

. The strongest character and why considered 


N 


ne Ww 


“NI 


so. 

8. Whether or not the reader likes the story, 
with reasons. 

9. The names of other books by same author. 
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10. Whether the child is interested to read other 
books by the same author. 
11. Where the book was obtained. 

It does not take more than twenty min- 
utes for a child to fill out his outline after 
reading a book. Still, it is in this twenty 
minutes that much of the real value of the 
reading comes. It causes each child to read 
with a purpose in view, as well as for en- 
joyment. He is forced to give his opinion 
of characters in a story, picking out what 
he admires. He learns to give reasons 
why he likes or dislikes a story. Some rea- 
sons show considerable thought. 

A boy in the sixth grade liked Penrod 
because he takes the part of a genuine boy. 
A fifth-grade boy liked the story of Ad- 
miral Dewey because he saw from his life 
that if you are good to the people under 
you, and strict with them, they will obey 
you and like you. A sixth-grade girl didn’t 
like the story of the Fairy Queen because it 
never could have been true. Answers like 
these required thought and judgment on 
the part of the persons giving them. 

Then, too, they are learning to choose 
books by authors. The fact that the book 
report requires the names of other books by 
the same author suggests reading one of 
those books. 

Incidentally, this book report or outline, 
besides giving purpose to the reading work, 
serves as a means of checking up members 
and finding out whether or not the books 
have really been read. Because the out- 
line is so simple, it is only a matter of a few 
minutes for the club leader to go through 
the reports and check them up. 

When the requirements had been well 
advertised by board notices, the real drive 
for members started. Children interested 
were invited to a club meeting. At this 
meeting names were registered; officers — 
president, vice-president, and secretary — 
were elected and the same ‘‘Samuel A. 
Lattimore School Club”’ was chosen. 
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At the first two meetings children were 
admitted whether or not they had met the 
club requirements. This was to find out 
how many were interested, to advertise the 
club, and to really let them see what a good 
time we have at club meetings. A few days 
before the third meeting, a notice was sent 
telling the children that only those who 
had handed in their outlines might attend. 
This weeded out the ones who were not 
willing to do the work. Outlines then be- 
gan to come in very fast. We had twenty- 
five actual members from the intermediate 
department at the third meeting, and our 
membership in this department has been 
steadily growing until now we have sixty- 
three members. 

Our meetings, as I mentioned before, are 
held once each month in the assembly hall 
at school. It is in these meetings that the 
chief interest of the club centers. We try 
to give the children as complete charge as 
possible. They have their own officers to 
conduct the meetings. We always have a 
business meeting, followed by a program. 
They prepare the programs. Thus far, 
they have had very interesting ones. 
Dramatization plays a large part in these 
meetings. I have already told how this is 
carried out. 

Sometimes a dramatization given in a 
book is presented. We had one original 
dramatization last term, that is, one written 
without any book as a basis. The children 
are apt to lose interest if one type of thing 
is continued all the time, so we try to have 
as much variety as possible. The parents 
wete invited to one meeting. We found 
that those who came were interested and 
ready to help, and they provided an appre- 
ciative audience for the children. We had 
Miss Sauer from the Public Library and her 
talk was greatly appreciated by the chil- 
dren. 

There are many other things that may be 
done to provide a change. Anything that 
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centers interest in good books is appropri- 
ate. Incidents from an author’s life may 
be given. They prove entertaining and 
focus attention on the author. Parts of a 
story may be given to create interest in a 
certain book. Children may dress to im- 
personate characters in books they have 
read and have others guess who the char- 
acters are. There are ever so many things 
that may be done. They seem to suggest 
themselves as one goes along. 

Any teacher might adopt the reading club 
idea. If you do not feel you would like to 
have a club for the school at large, you 
might enjoy one in your own grade. It is 
during the winter months that children 
enjoy the club most, and one can expect 
the best response and coéperation. 

The making of outlines, writing and pre- 
senting dramatization, keeping a notebook, 
and conducting a meeting correlate very 
closely with our English work; also a read- 
ing club centers interest in our grade li- 
brary and the help that the Public Library 
can give. In just the short time that we 
have had our club, the Goodman Street 
Library has reported forty-five new mem- 
bers from our school, due largely to our 
reading club work. The dramatic work 
ought to help both oral and silent reading. 
A little program prepared for the reading 
club gives the children something to look 
forward to and proves an incentive to work. 
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If two teachers in the same school were to 
organize clubs, they could exchange pro- 
grams and each grade might benefit from 
the other’s work. I know that any teacher 
who starts a club will enjoy it and not find 
it a very great burden. She will learn to 
know the children in a way that she can’t 
possibly do through ordinary teaching. 
She becomes their adviser as well as their 
teacher. The main thing is to furnish the 
enthusiasm and let the children do the 
work, for they enjoy it and get more out 
of it. 

We feel that our reading club, or in other 
words our Library Project, benefits the 
children in several ways. They are setting 
for themselves a high standard of good 
reading and should, when they reach Junior 
or Senior High School, have a good founda- 
tion for their literature work there. They 
are given a chance to use their imagination 
and exercise their judgment; they acquire 
self-possession and learn how to work to- 
gether. Above all, they are furnishing 
themselves with an outside interest of per- 
manent value which expresses itself in the 
motto worked out by a committee of read- 
ing club members — ‘‘ Books are our friends 
that spell education.” 


BERTHA I. KERN, 
Samuel A. Lattimore School No. 11, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE PAN-AMERICAN PEDAGOGICAL 
CONGRESS 

An Inter-American Congress will meet in 
Santiago, Chile, in September, 1925, under 
the auspices of the Pan-American Union. 
It is expected that able representatives 
from the Latin American countries will be 
present and delegates from North America 
are cordially invited. The object of the 
Congress is to afford opportunity to ex- 
change information, observe progress in 
other countries, and work out plans to 
facilitate the interchange of teachers and 
students by the Americas. A pamphlet 
giving full advance information with regard 
to the Congress may be obtained from Mr. 
L. S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan- 
American Union, Washington, D. C. 
RESOLUTIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 

SUPERINTENDENCE 

The Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association, at its 
meeting in Chicago in February, passed a 
series of resolutions notable quite as much 
for the fresh and unhackneyed style in 
which they are written as for their sub- 
stance. The resolutions may be summa- 
rized as follows: for the general observance 
of American Education Week; in favor of 
the Teachers’ Salary Bill for the District of 
Columbia; in favor of a program of educa- 
tion to end war; in support of the Commit- 
tee of One Hundred of the National 
Education Association on the improvement 
of rural education; reaffirming support of 
the bill fer a Secretary of Education in the 
President’s Cabinet; calling for more gen- 
eral observance of law; in appreciation of 
the efficient service which teachers are ren- 
dering in America and demanding that no 
reduction in appropriations for public ed- 
ucation be made. The length of the final 
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resolution would indicate that the members 
of the Department of Superintendence feel 
that a movement for general reduction of 
appropriations for public education is in 
danger of becoming genera! and should be 
forestalled. When such enormous sums are 
now being spent on the roads of the country, 
to say nothing of luxuries, there ought to be 
no question about the continuance and 
enlargement of our national program of 
education. 


**ON TO WASHINGTON!”’ 

The April number of the Journal of the 
National Education Association contains 
advance announcements with regard to the 
annual meeting to be held in Washington 
June 29 to July 4. Besides the meeting of 
the Association itself, there will be confer- 
ences of more than forty departments and 
allied associations. A new feature this year 
will be the partial payment of expenses of 
delegates from state and local associations 
affiliated with the Nationa! Education Asso- 
ciation. The smallest amount which any 
delegate will receive will be $2.00 to each 
coming from Tennessee, the largest, $175 
for a representative from the Philippine 
Islands. 


PROFESSIONAL READING IN 
CONNECTICUT 

The State Department of Education in 
Connecticut sets a worthy example in the 
matter of stimulating and directing pro- 
fessional reading on the part of the teachers 
in the public schools. Early in the year 
information is collected from the various 
groups of teachers as to how they are carry- 
ing on their reading and what they find in 
the books of value. On the basis of mate- 
rial thus gathered, the supervisor of elemen- 
tary education prepares a series of brief 
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reviews of recent books and pamphlets and 
commends them to the attention of the 
teachers throughout the state. A recent 
bulletin contains an admirable review of 
civic education by Professor David Snedden 
and another of silent reading by Professors 
Judd and Buswell. 


PROJECT EXHIBITS 

Among the cities in which the project 
idea has been developed, none apparently 
have made greater progress than Fall River, 
Massachusetts, and Rochester, New York. 
In the former some months ago, under the 
direction of Miss Mary A. S. Mugan, assist- 
ant superintendent of schools, a half day 
was devoted to the presentation of typical 
work by pupils from various elementary 
grades. A wide range of activities was 
represented and the pupils showed to a 
commendable degree poise and also grasp of 
the significance of what they had been do- 
ing. This exhibit took the form of a pro- 
gram attended by the teachers of the grades 
concerned. 

In Rochester, on the other hand, the 
pupils from kindergarten and _ primary 
grades of various schools were brought to 
one central location and permitted to go on 
with their projects while selected represent- 
atives from the schools, together with their 
principals and supervisory officers, observed 
them. In addition, a number of finished 
projects were on view and were explained to 
visitors by the teachers under whose di- 
rection they were carried out. The exhibit 
was open during the entire forenoon. In 
the afternoon a mass meeting of kinder- 
garten and primary teachers was held, at 
which there was an address by a visiting 
educator on “‘The Project Idea and Its 
Significance.” The speaker had been given 
the opportunity to make a thorough in- 
spection of the project exhibit and to talk at 
length with the teachers in charge. He was 


therefore able to illustrate his remarks with 
concrete cases familiar to the audience. 


41The table and graphs were prepared by Miss Xenia C. Clampitt, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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RATINGS ON GROUP TESTS 


The increasing use of group tests of in- 
telligence is making the question of how far 
their scores are interchangeable more and 
more important. The further question of 
how scores on group tests correlate with 
teachers’ estimates is equally insistent. 
The facts set forth in the following table and 
the graphs which accompany are here pub- 
lished as a contribution to existing informa- 
tion on these points.! 


TERMAN Group TEST OF INTELLIGENCE Com- 
PARED WITH NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE TEST SCALE 
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COMPARISON OF TERMAN Group TEsT OF MENTAL ABILITY WITH NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE TEST — 
ScALE A — Form I 
Terman Median — 121. National Median — 179.3. 
Each Test Is Also Compared With the Teacher’s Estimate of Pupils’ Work 











Score Rank 














Yrs. | Mo. 
Terman Nat'l | Terman | Nat'l | Teacher 
smuth, Margaret. ...... <5 65: 14 I 178 214.2 I 2 I 
Pendleton, Wilson..........| 14 oO 170 | 226.3 2 I 10 
Thornton, Bessie............ im 1 F Sinn ere 2 ~ 2 
Kunkle, Sheldon............ 13 9 163 207 .6 4 3 12 
Fioumes, Archipald..........| 23 | w 159 | 207.5 5 4 13 
Mintzes, David............. 12 9 153 | 195.4 6 7 II 
Powy, JOUR... .. 2.65. ees. 15 ) 153 | 187.6 7 | 9 14 
Gramm, Wesley...:........| 13 5 148 | 184.3 8 | 10 6 
Gamson, Bagth..........+...] Tm I 140 177.8 9 | 17 4 
Mampe, Katherine.......... me i =¢ 140 | 161.9 | 10 | 2 15 
ee | Sear 14 | 10 138 | 200.1 | II | 6 £ 
Marshall, Richard.......... 14 7 135 | 170.2 12 | 21 16 
Griffith, Dorothy...........| 15 2 134 | eae 13 | +. 5 
Robson, Horace............| 15 7 132. | 175. 14 18 7 
Myers, Milton.............. 13 8 32 | 188.7 15 | 15 | 20 
eA rere 14 Oo | 131 | 205.3 16 | 5 | 9 
Smuth, Norman. ............ is | Bf | 128 | 147.8 | 17 24 8 
Kooker, Donald............| 3 | I | 123 | 181.8 18 : 17 
Com, BiOAGGr. ...5..5.4s.00-] Be | 123 | 180.8 19 | 16 | 18 
Rightmire, Virginia......... I | 3 | 121 | 190. 20 | 8 | 33 
eee eee ee ee 15 | 1763:4 21 | 21 
Bredlinger, Eva............. 13 m m5 | 155.7 22 | 23 19 
McClean, Mark............| 16 o | 114 | 171.7 23. «| «19 29 
Grater, Leanor.............| 15 | 4 112 147.4 24 «| 25 | 22 
Am@ler, Harold... ..........5] 35 5 107 183. 25 12 | 30 
So) ae rere 15 | il 106 110.7 26 a 31 
Ok, (RURIERN. 6. ss. es] TR oO ME: | scaes 27 |. | 23 
BOWE FOUN. cccaccecsce| 8 6 OI | 182.3 28 | 13 | 34 
Nordlinger, Rhea...........| 13 2 or | 1970.8 29 | 20 | 24 
Merem, Thomas............| 16 | © 86 125.3 30 | 204 32 
(sorman, Amaa..... 2.6.0.5. 7 | 5 85 140.7 31 | 29 25 
Keauser, Anma...... 6.0.6.0 me | 9 84 145.3 32 | 26 | 26 
Sonatiner, Clata............] I | I 80 | 143. 33 28 | 27 
eet, Feel... ........5...) 2 | 4 | 75 | 144. 34 27 | 28 
Bernetem, Bae............. 14 8 | 65 | 122. 35 | 31 35 
Sibbering, Gladys .......... 14 8 | oe © “aennn | 36 | 36 
Taylor, Blanche. ............] @§ 3. | 51 | oor | 37 37 
The individual differences shown on these charts are very great: 

Highest acore Terma... sick eos nees 178 Highest score National............... 214.2 
Lowest score Terman...............5+5 51 Lowest score National............-+: 122 
Median score Terman.............++45- 121 MRS So ho oe Soe itod > Kiba miowinens 179.3 


The ages are: extreme youngest, 12 years, 9 months. 
extreme oldest, 17 years, 5 months. 
Extremes of environment in the class: 
Children originally taken from ‘Sheltering Arms,” now in a good Hebrew Home. 
Children of cultured parents, professional people. 
Youngest boy (Home) stood 6 in Terman, 7 National, 11 Teacher. 
Oldest girl (Home) stood 31 in Terman, 29 National, 25 Teacher. 
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STANDARDS FOR EXTENSION WORK IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Under the vigorous stimulation of the 
State Department, the teachers of Penn- 
sylvania during the past year have attended 
-summer -schools and extension classes in 
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unprecedented numbers. This has _ led 
the new Superintendent, Mr. J. George 
Becht, to sound a note of warning as to the 
possibility of superficial work. He follows 
up this warning with a set of standards 


which have been adopted by the State 
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Department as applicable to all extension 
courses given in the State for credit. 
These standards seem worthy of general 
attention and are here reproduced. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR EXTENSION WORK TO BE 
OFFERED FOR CREDIT TOWARD STATE 
TEACHER CERTIFICATION 


1. All courses must be given under the direct 
authority and control of a normal school, college, 
university or other institution approved by the 
State Council of Education. 

2. All courses must be of post-high-school 
grade and similar to or comparable to courses 
offered in the regular sessions of such institutions. 

3. All instructors must be members of the 
regular faculty or have qualifications requisite for 
such membership. 

4. All students who are candidates for credit 
must meet the regular entrance requirements of 
the institution. 

5. The requirements for the satisfactory com- 
pletion of any course shall be the same as has 
been set up by the institution for the satisfactory 
completion of courses pursued by students in 
regular residence at the institution. 

6. Furthermore, instructors must require for 
each course either a final examination, two or 
more written tests during the course, or the 
preparation of a written paper on some phase 
of the course work; the papers in any or all of 
these cases shall be available for review by the 
proper authorities in the case of any student 
offering the completion of such course or courses 
for credit toward State teacher certification. 

7. All courses shall be organized at the rate of 
not less than fifteen sixty-minute class hours for 
each semester hour of credit. 

8. Not more than six semester hours of credit 
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will be allowed for work done in any one semester 
by a student who, during such term, is a regularly 
employed teacher. 

g. Inasmuch as there are certain inherent evils 
in connection with extramural courses due to 
the financial arrangements which are frequently 
made therefor, it is suggested that all student 
fees required for such courses be paid wholly and 
directly to the treasury of the institution and 
that the instructor be compensated by a fixed 
sum to be agreed upon between the instructor 
and the institution and determined in advance, 
and which shall have no relationship to the 
enrollment of the classes. 


RESOLUTION ON NEAR EAST RELIEF 


The following resolution was passed 
unanimously by a group of educators at a 
breakfast in the Great Northern Hotel in 
Chicago on February 25, 1924: 


We recognize the educational value of NEAR 
East RELIEF for the school children of America; 
the helpfulness of observing International Golden 
Rule Sunday; and the necessity of sustaining the 
orphans dependent upon America for their physi- 
cal support and training them to become useful 
citizens in the Near East, and 

WE THEREFORE RECOMMEND: 

To teachers a personal study of this cause as a 
means of education as well as of philanthropy, 
and 

To schools such coéperation in connection with 
International Golden Rule Sunday plans, clothing 
and milk appeals, or other methods as will instill 
into the children of America a spirit of service in 
their community in behalf of the unfortunate 
children of the Near East, and as may be in ac- 
cord with the laws of the state and the welfare of 
the children. . 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 


The gradual accumulation of experience 
with the junior high school makes it desir- 
able that a new book on that subject should 
be issued from time to time to make the 
latest results available. This service has 
been admirably performed by Professor 
Davis.'. As compared with previous vol- 
umes by Briggs, Koos, Van Denburg, and 
others, this latest treatment is much fuller 
in detail, particularly with regard to courses 
of study. Indeed at least half of the space 
of the book is devoted to citations from 
various junior high school courses and 
reports on the subject. Professor Davis 
points out that there is danger of regarding 
the junior high school as merely the first 
three years of a high school course. To do 
this, he thinks, would defeat the purpose 
which the junior high school ought to serve, 
namely, as an institution peculiarly suited 
to the needs of children from twelve to 
fifteen years of age. The junior high 
school should be regarded as a distinct, in- 
dependent administrative unit. It should 
have its own administrative organization 
and its courses should not be shaped 
with reference to preparation for college. 
It should be, in fact, an intermediate 
school. Apparently Professor Davis would 
agree with many others in believing that 
the name “Junior High School’’ itself is 
unfortunate and that probably some such 
name as “Central School”’ as used in Eng- 
land would be far preferable. 

The scope of this excellent work may be 
inferred from a partial list of the topics 
dealt with, namely: What the Junior High 
School Is; Historical Development; Adoles- 
cent Characteristics and Their Implica- 
tions; Four Aims of the Reform; The 


1 Junior High School Education. By Calvin Olin Davis. 


Program of Studies; Administration; Col- 
lateral Activities; Buildings; Standards; 
and Outlook for the Future. There is an 
appendix containing a selected bibliog- 
raphy, lists of books and helps, and a roster 
of the committees on secondary education. 
The chapter on buildings is illustrated with 
cuts showing a number of typical floor 
plans. 

Professor Davis’s book should be read by 
elementary and high school teachers and 
supervisors as well as by those interested 
primarily in the junior high school. If the 
more complex organization of our schools 
which will grow out of the introduction of 
this new unit shall actually result in im- 
proving the situation, there must be good 
articulation and team play all along the 
line. The first consideration in this respect 
is the relation of the junior high school 
to the work of the grades below. It will 
be necessary for the senior high school to 
adjust itself to the needs of pupils coming 
to it from the junior high school rather than 
to regard the junior high school as prepara- 
tory for the grades above; otherwise the 
last stage of our schools will be worse than 
the first. On this point Professor Davis 
speaks in no uncertain terms. All who 
have the good of the schools at heart will 
support him in the position which he has 
taken. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
A SURVEY OF EDUCATIONAL AIMS 


In following up the relationships of the 
junior high school, Professor Leonard B. 
Koos of the University of Minnesota has 
recently, with the help of a graduate stu- 
dent, made a survey of current statements 
of aims of elementary education. These he 


World Book Co., 1924. 
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finds to be seventeen in number and widely 
varying in respect to the emphasis placed 
upon them by different writers. This com- 
parative chart shows that the aim of train- 
ing for social-civic responsibility leads. 
Next is training in fundamental processes. 
The article is buttressed with a selected list 
of references mainly from educational mag- 
azines. The article will be found in the 
Elementary School Journal for March. 


A FURTHER SUGGESTION ON TEACHERS’ 
MARKS 


The past decade has witnessed a large 
number of studies of the variability of 
teachers’ marks and of means of reducing it. 
A further suggestion is made by Professor 
E. J. Ashbaugh of Ohio University in the 
Journal of Educational ‘Research for March. 
The author draws his facts from an experi- 
ment carried out with a class of fifty-five 
senior and graduate students in the Depart- 
ment of School Administration in his insti- 
tution. After training the students by the 
use of the Stone Reasoning Test in Arith- 
metic, he gave them an opportunity to 
grade papers in mathematics. Professor 
Ashbaugh thinks that the use of five-point 
intervals instead of single per cents and 
letter groups instead of numerical values 
will do much to overcome the present un- 
fortunate variations in grading. 


A PROJECT ON ITALY 


Geography teachers will be interested in 
Miss Elizabeth D. Zachari’s account of a 
sixth-grade project on Italy carried out in 
the Normal School, Louisville, Kentucky. 
The account is especially suggestive as to 
the approach to the project, how the main 
problem was defined, the group work, 
construction work, and outcomes. The 
author also supplies an excellent set of 
references. See the Journal of Geography 
for March. 
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MATHEMATICAL DRAMA 


The Mathematics Teacher for March pre- 
sents ‘‘A Number Play in Three Acts,” 
which was worked out by an eighth-grade 
class in the Ben Blewett Junior High School 
of St. Louis, Missouri. The basis was 
Number Stories of Long Ago, by David 
Eugene Smith. The account shows that 
mathematics need not be so dry as it is 
traditionally supposed to be. 


WHAT A BOY THINKS OF HIS HISTORY 
TEACHER 


The Historical Outlook resorts to the epis- 
tolatory method. In the April number 
there is what purports to be a letter from 
Bill to Mabel, in the course of which the 
writer passes in review some of the teachers 
he has had in the subject of history. Need- 
less to say they are typical and are hit off 
with all the cleverness of modern youth, 
which is not afraid of slang. 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


An excellent summary on moral and re- 
ligious instruction, from the pen of Profes- 
sor Herman H. Horne of New York 
University, appears in the Virginia Journal 
of Education for March. The writer con- 
tends that there is a place for moral and 
religious education in the public schools, but 
not for moral and religious instruction. 
Assuming that the true end of education is 
the enlargement of personality, there are 
seven lines along which this enlargement 
may proceed, with the corresponding ideals. 
They are best shown in the following table: 


Lines of Enlargement Ideals 
1. Physical Health 
2. Vocational Skill 
3. Moral Integrity 
4. Social Justice 
5. Emotional Love and Beauty 
6. Intellectual Truth 
7. Spiritual God 
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AIMS BY RADIO 


A recent address by Commissioner Pay- 
son Smith of Massachusetts, broadcasted 
by Station WMAQ, Chicago Daily News, 
and published in School and Society for 
March 8, not only suggests the possibility of 
carrying educational ideas home to the peo- 
ple, but also exhibits the grasp of main 
issues for which the speaker is justly noted. 
He believes that the object of public educa- 
tion is a social one. The economic and in- 
dustrial responsibility of the future must be 
anticipated. Our citizenship must be in- 
telligent and this can be obtained only by 
teaching the meaning and significance of our 
American institutions. Above all we must 
instill respect for law and the willingness 
and the ability to coéperate in enterprises 
calculated to improve the general welfare. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


A Conduct Curriculum for the Kindergarten 
and First Grade. By Patty Smith Hill 
and assistants. New York: Charles 


Scribner’s Sons, 1923. Pp. xxv+123. 
Illus. 
How to Teach Reading. By Mary E. 


Pennell and Alice M. Cusack. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923. Pp. 306. 
$1.80. 

Primary Number Projects. By Rosamond 
Losh and Ruth M. Weeks. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923. Pp. 207. 

Orator Latinus. By A. F. Geyser. Bos- 
ton: Allyn & Bacon, 1924. Pp. 105. 
$1.00. 

High School English. By Alfred A. Kern 
and Stuart G. Noble. Dallas: Southern 
Publishing Co., 1922. Pp. 597. 

The Elements of Spanish. By j. Warshaw 
and R. H. Bonilla. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman & Co., 1924. Pp. liv+435. 
Illus. $1.60. 

Julia — A Latin Reading Book. By Maud 
Reed. New York: Macmillan Co., 1924. 
Pp. xii+98. Illus. 
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Under the Story Tree. By Mabel G. La- 
Rue. New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. 
Pp. 139. Illus. 

Introduction to Agricultural Economics. By 
Lewis C. Gray. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1924. Pp. 568. Illus. 

Essentials of Design. By Charles DeGarmo 
and Leon L. Winslow. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1924. Pp. 265. Illus. 

Vocabulary-Building Speller. By A. Meyer. 
New York: Macmillan Co.,1924. Pp.149. 

First Course in Algebra. By Joseph A. 
Nyberg. New York: American Book 
Co., 1924. Pp. 336. 

First Year Algebra. By William J. Milne 
and Walter F. Downey. New York: 
American Book Co., 1924. Pp. 320+ 
XXViil. 

Psychology in Theory and Application. 
By Horatio W. Dresser. New York: 
T. Y. Crowell Co., 1924. Pp. xxviiit+ 
727. $3.50 net. 

Government and Politics of Belgium. By 
Thomas H. Reed. Yonkers, N. Y.: 
World Book Co., 1924. Pp. 213. $1.60. 

Early Childhood Education. By Lalla H. 
Pickett and Duralde Boren. Yonkers, 
N. Y.: World Book Co., 1924. Pp. viii+ 


220. $2.00. 
Junior High School Education. By Calvin 
O. Davis. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book 


Co., 1924. Pp. xii+451. $2.20. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


University of Illinois Bulletins, Vol. X XI: 
No. 13, The Present Status of Written 
Examinations, by W. S. Monroe and 
L. B. Souders; No. 15, Educational 


Guidance in High Schools, by Walter S. 
Monroe; No. 16, The Project on Educa- 
tion with Special Reference to Teaching 
Agriculture, by Aretas W. Nolan; No. 
28, Notes on the Teaching of Latin in 
High Schools, by H. J. Barton and others. 
Urbana: University of Illinois, 1923-24. 
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Training in Citizenship. By R. W. Hatch. 
The Citizenship Co., 323 Beechwood 
Place, Leonia, N. J. $1.00. 

Curriculum-Making. By Earl Hudelson. 
Bulletin of University of Minnesota, 
Vol. XXVII, No. 1, January 28, 1924. 

The Modern School Administrator and His 
Training. Bulletin of State University 
of Iowa, New Series No. 271, January 15, 
1924. 

The Mental Test — A Critical Discussion. 
By Lucy S. Crawford. Bulletin of 
Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va., 
Vol. VII, No. 1, November, 1923. 

Legal Bibliography — Announcements, 1924. 
Brookline, Mass.: Chipman Law Pub- 
lishing Co. 

National League of Teachers’ Associations, 
Bulletin No. 10, December, 1923. Head- 
quarters: 45 Henry St., San Francisco, 
Cal. 

World Conference on Education. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: National Education Associa- 
tion. 

A Survey of the Rustad Consolidated School. 
By Edgar E. Wright and Frederick L. 
Whitney. Moorhead, Minn.: Bulletin 
of Moorhead State Teachers College, 
July, 1923. 

Plays for High Schools and Colleges. Com- 
piled by a Joint Committee, National 
Council of Teachers of English and The 
Drama League of America; Clarence 
Stratton, Chairman. Chicago, IIl.: N. 
C. T. E., 506 West 69th St., 1923. 

Reading Lists. Printed for Central High 
School of Philadelphia by Mary Gaston 
Barnwell Foundation, Philadelphia Trust 
Co., Trustee. Barnwell Bulletin, Vol. 
I, No. 1, October, 1923. 

A Tentative Inventory of Habits of Children 
Two Years Old. New York: Teachers 
College Bulletin, Fifteenth Series, No. 3, 
October 6, 1923. 

Detroit Educational Bulletin, Vol. 7, Nos. 4, 
5, 6, and 7. 
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Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education Bulletins, 1923: No. 36, Rural 
Education, by Katherine M. Cook. No. 
37, Progressive Tendencies in European 
Education, by C. W. Washburne. No. 
39, Consolidation and Transportation 
Problems, by J. F. Abel. No. 40, Report 
of a Survey of the State Institutions of 
Higher Learning in Kansas. No. 41, 
Consolidation of Schools and Transporta- 
tion of Pupils, by J. F. Abel. No. 42, 
Educational Research, by Bird T. Bald- 
win. No. 43, Games and Other Devices for 
Improving Pupils’ English, by W. W. 
Charters and H. G. Paul. No. 44, Out- 
line of Education Systems and School Con- 
ditions in Latin America, by George W. A. 
Luckey. No. 45, Work of the Bureau of 
Education for the Natives of Alaska, by 
William Hamilton. No. 47, A Biennial 
Survey of Public School Finance in the 
United States, 1920-1922, by Fletcher H. 
Swift. No. 48, Suggestions for Consoli- 
dating the Rural Schools of Beaufort 
County, North Carolina, by K. M. Cook 
and E. E. Windes. No. 49, Statistics of 
State Universities and State Colleges. No. 
51, Schools and Classes for the Blind, 
1921-22. No. 53, The Coéperative Edu- 
cation Association of Virginia, by George 
W. Guy. No. 54, Record of Current Edu- 
cational Publications to October 15, 1923. 

Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education, 1923: School Health Studies. 
No. 3, Who's Who in Healthland, by 
Anne Whitney.  Physical- Education 
Series No. 2, Athletic Badge Tests for 
Bays and Girls. No. 3, Suggestions for a 
Physical Education Program for Small 
Secondary Schools. Health Education, 
No. 12, Sleep, and No. 13, Dramatics for 
Health Teaching, by Harriet Wedgwood. 
No. 14, The Kindergarten and Health, by 
Arnold Gesell and Julia Wade Abbot. 
No. 15, Suggestions for a Program for 
Health Teaching in the High School. 
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Physical Education, Including Hygiene. 
Course of Study for Elementary and 
Junior High Schools. Berkeley, Cal.: 
Public Schools, November, 1923. 

Maryland School Bulletins, Vol. V, No. 2, 
Does the Helping Teacher Really Help the 
Rural Schools? No. 3, School Publicity 
—A Professional Opportunity and Obli- 
gation; No. 5, Maryland's Fducational 
Progress, 1920-1923; No. 7, What Good, 
If Any, Can Come from Teacher Rating? 
No.11, Silent Reading. Baltimore, Md.: 
State Department of Education, 1923-24. 

The Status of Teachers in Wisconsin. By 
C. J. Anderson. Madison, Wis.: De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 

Educational Research Bulletin, Vol. III, No. 
3, February, 1924. Columbus, Ohio: 
Ohio State University. 

Vocational and Part-Time Education. 
Washington, D. C.: Department of 
Superintendence, N. E. A. 

Report of the Commissioner of Education for 
the Year Ended June 30, 1923. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 

Standardized Tests in the Atlanta Schools. 
By Harold H. Bixler. Atlanta, Ga., 
Public Schools, 1923. 

A Plea for More Outdoor Science Teaching. 
By E. L. Moseley. Reprint from School 
Science and Mathematics, Vol. XXIV, 
No. 2, February, 1924. 

Financial Statistics of Public Education in 
the United States, 1910-1920. A Report 
under auspices of American Council on 
Education. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1924. 

Handcraft Bird Houses. By Frank I. Solar. 
Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce Publishing Co., 
1924. $.45. 

Annual Report for Year Ending December 
31, 1923, American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, New York, 1924. The 
Magic of Communication, by John Mills. 

Information Department, 195 Broadway, 

New York. 
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“iolence in the Coal Fields. 


Issued by Bi- 
tuminous Operators’ Special Committee, 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 

Uses of Community Resources in the Junior 


High School. Emporia, Kan.: Kansas 
State Teachers College of Emporia, 
February, 1924. 

Individual Speller. By Carleton W. Wash- 
burne. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book 
Co., 1924. 

Laboratory and Field Work in General Bot- 
any. By E. N. Transeau and H. C. 
Sampson. New-World Science Series. 
Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1924. 
$1.20. 

Supplement to the New World Problems in 
Political Geography. By Isaiah Bow- 
man. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 
1923. 

Hillbrand Sight-Singing Test, Form A, 
Manual, and Class Record. Specimen 
set, $.10. Otis Classification Test, Ex- 
amination: Form A, Form B, and Manual 
of Directions. Specimen set, $.35. 
Blackstone Stenographic Proficiency Tests: 
Typewriting Test, Forms A, B, C, D, E, 
Class Record, Manual of Directions. 
Specimen set, $.25. Yonkers, N. Y.: 
World Book Co., 1923. 

The Dearborn Group Tests of Intelligence. 
Series I, for Grades I-III; Series II, for 
Grades IV-XII. Manual of Directions, 
Scoring Device. Revised Edition. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Reading in the Saint Cloud Public Schools, 
Grades One to Six. By Ruth Ewing 
Hilpert. St. Cloud, Minn.: Board of 
Education, 1924. $1.50. 

Progress and Patriotism— A Course of 
Study in History Problems... By M. G. 
Clark. Bloomington, IIl.: Public School 
Publishing Co., 1923. 

Bulletin, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Preliminary Announcement, 
Summer Quarter, 1924. Nashville, 

Tenn. 





